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LTHOUGH the chief reason for the existence of the South’s 
Awe accrediting associations, the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes, has been the desire for some means 
of standardizing and approving the schools of the region, through 
the years of their history both associations have come to assume 
more and more responsibility for contributing directly to the im- 
provement of the member schools and of other schools in the 
Southern states. Expressions from the leaders of both groups re- 
flect: (1) A growing regional interest in education; (2) A de- 
termination to extend educational opportunities to all youth of 
the South; (3) A general conviction that education is a funda- 
mental means of improving the level and quality of people’s living, 
and that, as a consequence, education should be concerned with 
the personal, economic, and social needs of individuals. 

This concern for educational improvement has gradually in- 
fluenced the activities of the two associations, and it has led to their 
accepting responsibility for investigation, experimentation, and 
study of better means of achieving worth-while education for the 
youth of the area. One result has been that during the past several 
years each association has sponsored and actively supported a region- 
wide, cooperative study for the improvement of education at the 
secondary level. It is the purpose of the two sections of this chapter 
to present accounts of these two endeavors. 

The study with white schools, which was begun in 1938, has 
concluded the formal aspects of its work except for the presentation 
of a final report, which is now in preparation. The Negro study, 
which was begun in 1940, is yet in process. Both studies have 
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labored under the peculiar difficulties involved in trying to develop 
geographically wide-range, cooperative studies under war condi- 
tions. In spite of this fact, however (perhaps because of it), their 
work should be of concern to those interested in the educational 
developments of the region. 

The reports were prepared by persons intimately associated with 
the studies. In the case of the Negro study, the director made 
the report; the findings of the white study were prepared by two 
members of the staff. As such they may be accepted as authorita- 
tive statements of purpose and of the outcomes as viewed by those 
primarily responsible for the development of the studies. The 
general concern in each study was with the improvement of second- 
ary education, and in many ways the activities of the two studies 
were similar; yet there were certain essential differences in the im- 
mediate purposes which the leaders of the studies had. These differ- 
ences in purpose account for the difference in emphasis in the 
two reports, and should be given consideration by anyone who 
would attempt to evaluate the studies. 


I. THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION STUDY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The South’s interest and belief in the importance of education, 
together with the general and severe economic dislocation of the 
area, have combined during the past years to encourage the develop- 
ment of region-wide efforts for the improvement of education. The 
principal activities of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools are representative of such attempts to effect edu- 
cational improvement in the region. The early activities of this 
Association involved for the most part attempts to improve the 
secondary schools through a system of approving and accrediting 
their programs. But a review of the activities of the Association 
shows a gradual shift in emphasis from accrediting to more direct 
assistance in the development of educational improvements. This 
trend culminated in 1935 in the creation by the Association of a 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research. 

As a result of deliberations during its organizational and sub- 
sequent meetings, the Commission on Curricular Problems and 
Research undertook as its first major task the sponsorship of a 
“Cooperative Study between High Schools and Colleges Designed 
to Develop an Educational Program That Will More Adequately 
Meet the Needs of Our Adolescent Group.”2 The important con- 
siderations implicit in this statement of purpose were that the 


2 The Southern Association Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 1, February, 1937, pp. 138-139. 
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study was conceived as a cooperative enterprise between high 
schools and colleges, and that the end sought was an educational 
program which would better serve the needs of youth. The stu- 
dent of education will recognize within this purpose significant 
departures from the conventional procedures and purposes of 
regional programs for the improvement of education. 

This study, as organized by the Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research, became known as the Southern Association 
Study in Secondary Schools and Colleges. Thirty-three high schools, 
three in each of the eleven states represented in the membership 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
were selected for active participation in the Study.’ The schools 
were: 


Benham High School, Benham, Kentucky; Campti High School, Campti, 
Louisiana; Canton High School, Canton, Mississippi; Collierville High School, 
Collierville, Tennessee; Cradock High School, Portsmouth, Virginia; Dixie 
County High School, Cross City, Florida; Dreher High School, Columbia, South 
Carolina; Edinburg High School, Edinburg, Texas; Lee H. Edwards High 
School, Asheville, North Carolina; Frankfort High School, Frankfort, Kentucky; 
Goldsboro High School, Goldsboro, North Carolina; Greenville High School, 
Greenville, North Carolina; Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texas; Holt- 
ville High School, Deatsville, Alabama; Lafayette High School, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; E. E. Lyon High School, Covington, Louisiana; Meridian High School and 
Jr. College, Meridian, Miss.; Miami Beach High School, Miami Beach, Florida; 
Minden High School, Minden, Louisiana; Montevallo High School, Montevallo, 
Alabama; Moultrie High School, Moultrie, Georgia; Norris High School, Norris, 
Tennessee; Okolona High School, Okolona, Mississippi; Parker District High 
School, Greenville, South Carolina; Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Peabody Training School, Milledgeville, Georgia; Radford High 
School, Radford, Virginia; St. Petersburg High School, St. Petersburg, Florida; 
Sumter High School, Sumter, South Carolina; Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Port Arthur, Texas; Tuscaloosa High School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; University 
Demonstration School, Athens, Georgia; Waynesboro High School, Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 

Collectively the thirty-three schools constituted a fairly ade- 
quate sampling of schools in the South; and their communities 
reflected the typical social and economic problems that character- 
ize Southern communities. Each of the schools had prepared as a 
part of its application for membership in the Study a statement 
of tentative plans for the improvement of its educational program. 
Thus the single, broad purpose as stated by the Commission was 
translated into thirty-three purposes, formulated with specific ref- 


3 For a description of the manner in which these selections were made see, F. C. 
Jenkins and staff, The Southern Association Study, pp. 3-9 Nashville, Tennessee: The 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 1941. 
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erence to the needs of youth as seen by thirty-three school faculties 
in their respective schools and communities. The variform charac- 
ter of these purposes reflected the diversity in the school com- 
munities with respect to their size, economic status, and social 
structure. 

To carry on its work with the schools, the Commission ap- 
pointed a director of the Study and delegated to him the major 
responsibility for guiding the program. The Commission was in- 
strumental in securing subventions from the General Education 
Board to supplement the financial aid allocated to the Study by 
the officers of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The services of the director, the assistance of a staff of a 
small group of workers selected by the director, most of them on a 
part-time basis, and the financial aid made available comprised the 
resources brought to the Study by the Commission. It was with 
these resources that active work was begun in 1938. From this 
point the story of the Southern Study is largely an account of the 
work and accomplishments of the parents, pupils, teachers, director 
and staff members who were engaged in the Study. 

The reader should note that at the time the staff entered the 
Study the general and specific purposes had been formulated and 
the organization had been completed; as a consequence, the role 
of the staff had been already determined. These facts are important 
because of their influence upon the staff's selection of the basic 
assumptions underlying its study, and the experimental variable 
that became the principal focus of its investigation. 

The Commission did not at any time attempt to specify the 
particular means whereby “an educational program that will more 
adequately meet the needs of our adolescent group” should be 
developed by the schools. Yet the development of such programs 
was the purpose of the Study and the staff had been assigned the 
job of helping with this development. Thus a first question faced 
by the staff was that of deciding upon a reasonably certain proce- 
dure by which school programs could be developed that would be 
better geared to the needs of youth. Once this decision was made 
the staff could then seek suitable means of helping in the use of 
this procedure. 

The several members of the staff had had previous experience 
in a variety of regional and national school-improvement pro- 
grams. In fact, one or another of them had had contact with all 
the recent types of major cooperative efforts for the improvement 
of schools. This experience included participation in such enter- 
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prises as the state curriculum programs of the southern region, the 
Eight Year Study of the Progressive Education Association, the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, city curriculum 
improvement programs, local, state, and regional educational sur- 
veys, and curriculum investigations conducted by national groups. 


EXPERIMENTAL ProGRAMS 


The staff of the Study had misgivings regarding the effective- 
ness of the methods which had been used in these previous pro- 
grams in which they had participated. In addition, the nature of 
the purpose and procedures which had already been determined 
for the Southern Study necessarily precluded the staff's adoption 
of the methods of these other studies or any of the other then cur- 
rent means of seeking school improvement. Essentially, the means 
which had been employed during the previous decade or so in 
various improvement projects in secondary education consisted 
of encouraging and helping the teachers and schools to introduce 
into their programs some one or more of such emphases as: (1) 
The core curriculum; (2) Guidance; (3) Pupil-teacher planning; 
(4) Improved techniques of evaluation; (5) The community 
school; or (6) Some particular curriculum pattern. Although such 
emphases might be the earmarks of a school that would better meet 
the needs of youth, to assume that this was so and to begin advo- 
cating some or all of them to all the teachers and schools did 
not seem to the staff a sound means of accomplishing the general 
purpose of the Southern Study. 

After considerable deliberation, the conclusion was reached that 
the role which had been assigned to the staff in the Study, as well 
as the general purpose of the Study itself, would most likely be 
realized by helping the several schools use sound methods of study- 
ing their own programs and devising their own curriculum ad- 
justments—adjustments which, in their own judgment, would 
better meet the educational needs of their respective communities. 
The staff's lack of confidence in the appropriateness of the meth- 
ods that had been used in other programs for educational improve- 
ment has been indicated. The search for a method of investigation 
better suited to the character and purpose of the Southern Study 
led to consideration of the generalized method of investigation 
commonly used in the sciences. Research experience has shown that 
this method is sound and productive of results in the fields of 
science. The staff accepted the assumption, which has since then 
gained considerable favor, that this same pattern of investigation 
could and should be used cooperatively and democratically by 
people in their attempts to solve social and economic problems, in- 
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cluding the problems of education. (This does not imply, of course, 
any assumption that the method could be so used with anything 
like the rigidity and exactness that it is used in the laboratory but 
rather that the general approach was sound and practical.) As a 
consequence, the staff decided that its principal responsibility would 
be the use of what is commonly called the scientific method. This 
meant that, for the most part, the job of the staff became one of 
itself using this approach to problem solving and helping others 
engaged in the Study to use it. It was assumed that this method 
could be used jointly by groups of pupils, parents, teachers, and 
educational specialists, in a cooperative attempt to improve school 
programs. Hence the staff's main work involved: (1) The arrang- 
ing of situations which would permit, and would even encourage 
the use of the scientific method by individuals and by groups in the 
Study; and (2) Providing for careful observations of the outcomes 
of these situations. From interpretation of these outcomes, “new” 
situations could be determined and the shape of the educational 
programs that evolved could be described. 

A first step in the conventional pattern of experimental investi- 
gation used in the sciences is precise definition of the problem or 
hypothesis to be placed under examination. A next step is that 
of deciding upon a means of solving the problem or of testing the 
hypothesis. Then situations must be arranged wherein observa- 
tions can be made which will throw light on the validity of the 
solution or hypothesis chosen. After analysis of these findings, the 
investigator accepts the solution or hypothesis as sound, or he 
rejects it and brings another solution or hypothesis under the same 
pattern of examination.** 

When applied to the improvement of a school system this proc- 
ess would involve steps like these: 


1. Careful identification of needed changes or improvements within the 
particular educational program (or portion of it) under consideration. 


2. Selection from the several needed changes or improvements the one (or 
ones) that should be attempted. 


3. Determination of the means through which the selected improvements 
might be brought about. 


4. Implementation of these means and systematic observation of their results. 
5. Interpretation of these results. 


388 The reader will do well to note from this point out that the term scientific method 
is not here used as synonymous with the more restricted term controlled experimenta- 
tion. As will be observed, scientific method as used in this report refers to the more 
inclusive (and fundamental) pattern or system of reasoning by which the process of 
problem solving is done. 
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6. Evaluation of the means of educational improvement in terms of the 
interpretations of their results. 


7. Acceptance or rejection of the means. 


8. Selection of another means, or of another needed improvement, for 
examination according to the procedure outlined (steps 1-7) above. 


The techniques of using in this method of investigation are 
well known when the experimentation is conducted by a single 
investigator. The techniques are much less familiar in the case 
where the investigation is conducted jointly and democratically 
by a group of investigators. Although most workers in education 
assume that they work democratically, the fact is that prior to 
1938 very little careful study had been given by students of edu- 
cation to just what is involved in working democratically. And 
so far as asking concerning the appropriate applications of the 
scientific method to a democratic attack on the problem of 
school improvement, the question had just not been raised. But the 
process is obviously a complicated one. A truly cooperative isolation 
of problems for investigation, planning of an attack, and evaluation 
of results cannot be simple. In the case of the Southern Study, it 
was the purpose of the staff to discover situations or arrangements 
which would foster the active participation of each member of 
the group in the various steps of this investigational pattern. Such 
situations are not easily arranged under conditions where the 
deference accorded the seyeral members of a group is by custom 
different and somewhat stratified, as is the case in the typical school 
group. The staff assumed, however, that the method of investiga- 
tion was sound and that it could be used by individuals and groups 
in a joint democratic effort to improve educational programs. As 
a corollary, it assumed, too, that use of the method would result 
in educational changes compatible with the purpose of the Study. 
Let us look, then, at the types of situations which were arranged 
to encourage the use of the scientific method. 

Among the situations arranged for the conducting of the thirty- 
three schools’ investigations were summer conferences or “work- 
shops.” The first of these six-weeks conferences was held at Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, during the summer of 
1938. Subsequent conferences were held at the University of 
North Carolina (1939), at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Kentucky (1940), and a final conference at the 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia (1941) .4 


‘For a description of the personnel, organization, and work of these conferences 8 
F. C. Jenkins and staff, op. cit., pp. 11-49. 
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Another type of situation in which the schools’ investigations 
were carried on took the form of pre-school or pre-session confer- 
ences. These local conferences were organized by some of the 
school faculties as a means of giving all members of the faculty, 
pupils, and parents the opportunity and obligation to share in 
determining the ways and means of improving their school pro- 
grams. Upon request, members of the staff assisted in the organi- 
zation and conduct of these local, school-community conferences. 
The staff's influence in these situations was calculated to encourage 
and give assistance to the local group’s use of the scientific method 
in its search for an educational program better fitted to the local 
youth and community needs. 

A major portion of the work of the Study was carried on in the 
schools during the course of the regular school terms. Staff assist- 
ance, as it was requested, was given to individual teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and to faculty committees engaged in study and 
experimentation for the improvement of the local school-com- 
munity educational program. 

In addition to these situations in which the major work of the 
Study was conducted, a number of regional conferences were ar- 
ranged wherein representatives of the schools, of teacher training 
institutions, the Commission, and the staff gave their attention to 
problems common to all schools in the Study. One of these regional 
conferences gave consideration to the problem of training teachers 
for the newer types of instruction and programs that were being 
developed in the Study schools. As an outgrowth of this conference, 
a significant aspect of the work of the Southern Study developed in 
the form of cooperative work with teacher-training institutions 
interested in exploring more effective ways of educating teachers. 
Beginning with cooperative work in one higher institution, this 
phase of the Study (although it was cut short by a lack of funds) 
grew to include cooperation with a total of fourteen universities 
and colleges in conducting a variety of investigations designed to 
improve the pre-service and in-service education of teachers. 

It should again be emphasized that throughout the Study, in 
all of the situations arranged for investigation and experimenta- 
tion, the common goal was the development of educational pro- 
grams better suited to youth and community needs. The means 
by which this development was sought consisted of the constant 
attempt to get the scientific method used cooperatively in all study 
activities. We now turn to a consideration of some of the results 
of its use in the schools of the Study; after which the major findings 
with respect to its use will be described. 
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As a result of the staff's efforts, many of the participants in the 
Southern Study attempted the cooperative use of the scientific 
method as a means of improvement in their local situations. This, 
of course, did not take place on some fixed date set as the “grand 
opening”; rather it developed gradually, and principals and teach- 
ers began using the method in part and at different times. Not only 
the nature of the method of work, which perhaps should be adopted 
gradually and as skill in its use is acquired, but the staff's convic- 
tion that its use should be voluntary and from conviction rather 
than from pressure was responsible for this fact. Actually, even 
among participants with whom the staff had opportunity to work 
there were numbers who never did undertake to use the method. 
Because of limited understanding, or because of a lack of confi- 
dence in the method, or a lack of confidence in their teachers, 
some administrators were timid about testing it out. For similar 
reasons, some teachers did not see it as practical in their teaching 
situations. Further, there were many teachers and a few principals 
from the participating schools with whom the staff never had oppor- 
tunity to work. Among these, of course, there was little or no use 
of the method. 

Further limitation on the employment of the scientific method 
resulted from the fact that occasions where the method was used 
in its entirety were rare. In a typical situation the principal set 
limits within which the group would test the method; for example, 
he decided that they should try it out on improving the guidance 
service, on evaluation, or on the activity program. Or the prin- 
cipal might place certain restrictions on the means by which courses 
of action would be implemented; he might decide that the sched- 
ule would not be changed this year, that a general achievement 
test would be continued, that certain clubs must be retained. In 
the same manner, teachers, either consciously or unconsciously, 
restricted the use of the method to a part of their time, to certain 
phases of the child’s study, or to certain courses which they taught. 
Teachers, for example, were much more willing to experiment with 
a general English course than with a college preparatory literature 
course. 

In spite of these limitations in the use of the scientific method, 
it was tried out by enough people and in situations varied enough 
for us to get considerable insight into the nature of the method 
and its use, and some idea of the school program which evolves 
from its application to education. Let us look first at the changes 
in schools which resulted from its use. 

In cases where principals and other leaders of teacher groups 
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made a sincere effort to try out the scientific method in group situa- 
tions, the role of the leader in the school group gradually came to 
be redefined. Many matters formerly settled “in the office,” or by 
department heads were now left to group decision; and this, of 
necessity, resulted in a new role for all other persons concerned 
with the school. When principals refused, except in cooperation 
with the teachers themselves, to make decisions which affected 
teachers, new responsibilities were thrown upon the teachers; 
matters relating to teacher welfare, the program of study, the con- 
tent of the curriculum, and even methods of teaching, matters 
which were determined formerly in the principal's office, teachers 
were now asked to wrestle with themselves. 

The new responsibilities resulted in a change in the amount 
and kind of group study which school people did. Faculty meet- 
ings became more numerous; and, what is more significant, they 
dealt with entirely different matters. The following partial list of 
the problems dealt with in faculty meetings which were held in a 
number of schools during the year 1942 should make this point 
clear: 


Considering the possibility and desirability of a course in general science 
extending all the way through high school, rather than a single course. 

Trying to find ways and means of making art function throughout the en- 
tire school. 

Studying ways and means of developing good work habits and study skills 
in pupils. 

Revising the foreign language curriculum. 

Studying procedures which will increase the value of our club and extra- 
curricular program. 

Evaluating changes in our school program which have been made to date. 

Trying to determine the kinds of information which should be had about 
each pupil, and planning new record forms. 

Working out means of extending library services to the homes of the 
community. 

Planning changes in the social and recreational activities which the school 
provides for the community. 

Surveying available work experiences and planning the schedule changes 
necessary for including them in pupil programs. 

Evaluating a number of applicants for a vacancy in the teaching force. 

Studying good procedures to use in getting pupil-teacher selection of units 
of work. 

Developing plans for extending core work into the tenth and eleventh 
grades next year. 

Organizing teaching materials and activities for an eighth grade core. 

Developing a plan whereby reasonable agreement upon main objectives may 
be reached by the entire faculty. 
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As administrators changed their way of working, the role of 
the patrons and pupils in school improvement also changed. Typi- 
cally school administrators themselves make decisions concerning 
the school and its place in the community, then undertake to “sell” 
a program to the patrons. In the Study one found many adminis- 
trators arriving at such decisions in another way. In many schools 
one could find pupils, teachers and parents working together with 
the principal on such questions as: Should the school include more 
mathematics or English in the program? Should the period of high 
school training be lengthened or shortened? Should work experi- 
ences be included in the pupils’ school day? Should more home 
work be given? Should agriculture be offered in the school? What 
types of reporting should be used? 

Application of the scientific method to classrooms resulted in 
similar changes in the relations between teachers and pupils, and 
in their mutual relations to the educative process. Within limits 
which the teacher established, pupils came to participate in the 
making of decisions concerning what should be studied, how it 
should be studied, and in the evaluation of results. The teacher’s 
role tended to change from that of a dictator (however benevolent) 
to a leader whose primary concern was over means through which 
she could work with groups so that the intelligence of all could 
be brought to bear in deciding what was best done at any given 
time. Pupils began considering the ends of study, planning in 
terms of purposes which they developed, and judging outcomes in 
terms of these purposes. 

The result of such changes was that many more minds were 
brought to bear on the problems of school improvement and 
many more persons were engaged in bringing it about. To one who 
has confidence in democracy, such an outcome is bound to be good. 
But let us examine into the kinds of schools and classrooms which 
resulted.5 Space will permit us here merely to call attention to 
some characteristics of the school programs which developed during 
the course of the Study. 


i. THE SCHOOLS WERE CONSTANTLY CHANGING ONES 
The changing nature of the classrooms and schools which under- 


®The reader who is desirous of seeing this picture in anything like its entirety is 
referred to other publications concerning the Study and the work in the participating 
schools. See for example, the bibliography contained in the general report mentioned 
earlier, F. C. Jenkins and staff, The Southern Association Study; reports published from 
four schools, The Story of Holtville (Holtville High School, Deatsville, Alabama), A 
Study of Lafayette (Lafayette High School, Lexington, Kentucky), The Parker District 
School and the Parker District Community (Parker District Schools, Greenville, South 
Carolina), An Account of the Work of the Waynesboro High School in the Southern 
Aesociation Study (Waynesboro High School, Waynesboro, Virginia); and accounts of 
the work of a number of teachers, The Southern Association Quarterly, VIL (August, 
1943), pp. 319-365 and (November, 1943), pp. 401-485. 


S 
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took the cooperative use of the scientific method was one of their 
most noticeable characteristics—and a very disconcerting one. Per- 
sons who commonly were able to comprehend and pass judgment 
on a school program through observation of its present status, that 
is through a cross-section view, found it difficult to evaluate work 
under way in the participating schools. One visit to a school, un- 
less it was made by one who had an appreciation of the truly 
developmental character of the work, was apt to lead to a limited 
or unbalanced understanding of its program. The nature of the 
method which was being employed meant that schools and teachers 
within schools were constantly trying out this or that, discarding, 
revising, and changing. This resulted in a continued shift in em- 
phasis in the total program and considerable change in the activi- 
ties under way. Sometimes this change was so great and the future 
so uncertain that the schools were accused of engaging in random 
trial and error. This was far from the truth. Such change is a 
fundamental characteristic of a truly developmental approach 
to education. Inherent in the nature of the method, too, is the 
continuation of this process of change. Rather than seeking a type 
of program which could be “frozen,” teachers came to accept it as 
inevitable that their work would forever change; and they came 
to seek their security through intelligent participation in the 
process of change. 
2. THE SCHOOL PROGRAMS WERE PECULIARLY DESIGNED 
10 MEET LOCAL NEEDS 

The open country, consolidated school of Holtville, Alabama; 
the Benham, Kentucky school in a mountain, mining community; 
the Parker District school serving a cotton mill area of South Caro- 
lina; the St. Petersburg High School in the center of the Florida 
resort region; the Port Arthur school surrounded by Texas oil 
refineries—these schools were as different as are the communities 
which they serve. The application of the scientific method to the 
job of building a better school led directly to an identification of 
local needs. Such schools were often not in fashion. The things 
under study, the changes being made, did not always conform to 
the current emphases in educational circles. Their study was, how- 
ever, invariably directed toward “sore spots” in the local situation 
and the changes being made were directed toward their ameliora- 
tion. The same trait characterized class situations. Social studies, 
English, science, even mathematics took on local color. I[llustra- 
tions of this sort of development were numerous: children bom- 
barded luncheon clubs in one community with information on 
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local delinquency; in another a community newspaper was pub- 
lished; elsewhere local soils were tested, home gardens were at- 
tempted in sandy soil assumed unfit for cultivation, a service station 
for assisting local citizens in calculating their income tax was 
set up. 


3. THE SCHOOLS CONSISTENTLY MADE A REALISTIC EFFORT TO 
DEFINE THEIR TRUE FUNCTION IN SOCIETY 

Located in the Southeastern states, still “the nation’s economic 
problem, Number 1,” many of the schools came eventually to 
assume responsibility to make a direct contribution to the im- 
provement of the economic life. Limited recreational facilities, 
limited social opportunities, inadequate diets, and the prevalence 
of certain diseases are other social problems which the schools did 
not avoid. Approaches consistent with the mores of the region 
have been made to the race problem. Moreover, the schools at- 
tempted to solve these problems in ways that would have educa- 
tional value for children. But at no point has the practical and 
realistic nature of the effort of the schools been better exemplified 
than in the treatment of the problem of preparation for college. 
This preparation was based on the nature of the college as it 
exists, rather than as the school thought that it should be. When 
their students did poorly in college, English teachers attempted to 
find out what the course was like, why their students had trouble, 
and to prepare them for it. Such a direct approach appealed to the 
students, but it was very disturbing to those visitors who expected 
to find the schools trying out the “new” curriculum. 
4. THE SCHOOLS DEVELOPED A WORKING SITUATION SENSITIVE TO AND 

FLEXIBLE ENOUGH TO MEET INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

As participants in the Study began to identify and plan attacks 
on problems in their own situations, they very quickly arrived at 
the conclusion that the needs of children differ; and that such 
things as fixed time schedules, limited curriculum offerings, uni- 
form course requirements, and arbitrary demands concerning ex- 
periences all pupils must have constituted blocks to progress. 
Within limits which the groups themselves established, they began 
planning with individual pupils, in terms of the facilities available 
and more or less without regard to what other pupils were doing; 
a program of work and study which appeared to the pupil, his 
parents and teachers as appropriate to his own needs was the goal. 
The results of this kind of attack on the problem of individual 
differences are sampled in such experiences and opportunities as 
these: a student might spend a day or more working in a single 
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place and with a single teacher, not returning to the class again for 
several days; a given classroom might have in it children from five 
or six grade levels; art rooms and workshops were open to all and 
at the time of need; children went to English teachers for help with 
papers which they were to prepare for agriculture, social studies or 
science; students would spend days, weeks, even months off the 
campus on a job; students entered college with two and one half, 
three, or three and one half years of high school preparation; even 
students preparing for the same occupation did not study the same 
things or in the same order; educational values were sought in and 
“credit” given for such things as work experiences and community 
service, as well as for study in books. 


5. THE PROGRAMS EVOLVED WERE UNCONVENTIONAL ONES 


It is difficult to “type” the schools which develop as a result of 
this cooperative attempt to use of the scientic method. Certainly 
they cannot be classed under the conventional, two-fold classifica- 
tion, traditional or progressive. Some visitors found the schools 
of the Study very confused—by which was meant that groups of 
children were not going in the same directions and doing the 
same things at the same time. They found too much freedom, 
too little drill, not enough emphasis on the fundamentals, or 
the wash rooms dirty. Other visitors saw too much textbook 
teaching, too little emphasis on social sensitivity, source units, or 
child development. Many were in agreement that standards were 
not high enough, that too little evaluation was done, that not 
enough attention was paid to scope and sequence, or that the 
amount of good reading was limited. Some were disturbed because 
they found whole phases of what they conceived to be an adequate 
educational program being neglected; for example, these thought 
that the creative arts, resource-use education, and training in inter- 
national attitudes were not shown proper respect. When the mem- 
bers of a school group themselves undertake to identify important 
things for study, to study them, and then to do something about 
them the result is sure to be a “spotty” school. They just won't 
select for attack the things which you and I think they should! 
The idea of all advancing on a common front is practical only 
when planning is done centrally. 


6. THE ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOLS—THE TEACHERS, 
PATRONS, AND PUPILS—WERE HIGHLY PURPOSEFUL 

The way of improvement is not an easy one. The teachers of 

the Study, particularly in the early days, worked too hard; but the 
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level of morale was high because everyone understood and accepted 
the reasons for doing things. When teachers themselves decide that 
something needs to be done and agree on a way of doing it, then 
something is apt to get done. Teachers who attempted to apply the 
method in their own classrooms found the same situation. Pupils 
knew what they were doing, saw good reasons for doing it, and were 
willing to take the time necessary to do the job. A simple test which 
one could always apply in places where the method was being 
tried out involved asking a pupil his reasons for doing whatever 
he was engaged in. Invariably he answered in a way which indi- 
cated that his work made sense to him. Rather than justifying 
work as being required or demanded by the teachers he gave rea- 
sons which related the work to positive purposes which he had. 
The role of such purpose in effective learning has long been recog- 
nized. 


7. THE SCHOOLS WERE SENSITIVE TO METHODOLOGY—EDUCATION 
CONCEIVED AS A PROCESS WORTHY OF STUDY 

Where the method of investigation was being tried out one 
invariably found administrators and teachers sensitive to and con- 
cerned over procedures. The question “How is it best done?” 
received almost as much attention as the question “What should 
be done?” The amount of study which was given to “ways of 
working” was enormous. It was commonly assumed that the edu- 
cative value of an experience was influenced by method. Teachers, 
even pupils, were sensitive to who made decisions and how the 
decisions were arrived at; and they frequently questioned what 
appeared to them to be unsound procedures. Out of such experi- 
ences evolved a concept of democracy which was satisfying, even 
though difficult of attainment. 

Changes in schools such as those characterized above meant that 
children were having experiences different from those to be had 
in the conventional school, with accompanying differences in the 
learning which took place. As was the case in considering the 
changes in schools, we cannot hope here to go into any detail con- 
cerning this learning. All we can do is to make some generaliza- 
tions, referring the reader who is interested in examining data 
supporting these generalizations to other published records con- 
cerning the Study. 

1. In schools where cooperative use of the scientific method was 
actually tried out, children got valuable experience in the use of 
the method, acquired an appreciation for it and developed con- 
siderable skill in its use. 
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Experimentation in the Southern Study leads to the conclusion 
that skill in the democratic use of the scientific method can be 
acquired through practice, and that not only teachers but junior- 
senior high school pupils can acquire it. Further, experience in the 
Study indicates that once the habit is firmly established, the skill 
has wide transfer value. Persons who attained some degree of 
mastery of the skill were found using it rather generally in per- 
sonal and social situations. Skill with the method is not easily 
acquired, however. Considerable experience with it, practice in 
a variety of situations and over long periods of time, and adequate 
guidance in its use are required. It is not the kind of skill that 
can be learned through teaching a unit on “the democratic use of 
the scientific method!” Thus it is best acquired by children in a 
setting where the whole faculty or at least a considerable part of 
the faculty accepts it as an important outcome of education. 

2. Application of the method to classroom situations resulted in 
many new learnings—learnings which are commonly considered de- 
sirable outcomes of education. 

Growth in the social use of the scientific method was not the 
only outcome of the Study. A considerable amount of social, per- 
sonal and intellectual development was observed among students 
where the method was in operation. Space will permit us only to 
mention some of the learnings which seem particularly important: 


Pupils increased in willingness to participate in group work. 

Pupils grew in tolerance. 

Pupils had increased sensitivity to health, healthful living and healthful 
surroundings. 

Pupils increased in willingness to assume and carry out responsibility. 

Pupils developed broader interests. 

Pupils developed more self-confidence with an accompanying increase in 
their personal attractiveness. 

Pupils developed more acceptable purposes of their own. 

Pupils developed better work habits. 


So far as the staff was concerned, at least, such outcomes as the 
above were by-products of the Study, but they do appear to be 
inevitable concommitants of the cooperative use of the scientific 
method. Participation in decision making, personal acceptance 
of the importance of projected plans, the release of intelligence 
which comes from use of the method—all these affect the person- 
ality of people. Nor was this outcome confined to the pupils par- 
ticipating in the Study. The adults, too, grew as a result of the 
experience. Teachers and others associated with the Study who 
have acquired some skill in the use of the method have been widely 
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accepted in the region as effective workers, even though without due 
recognition of the fundamental role which this skill plays in mak- 
ing them who they are. 

3. Finally, use of the method resulted in just as much learning 
of the informational and skill sort as is commonly achieved in the 
conventional high school, and it equipped children adequately for 
handling conventional college work. 

No uniform achievement testing programs were conducted in 
the Southern Study; such a procedure being conceived by the staff 
as totally inconsistent with the design of the Study. However, 
the schools themselves were often concerned about the informa- 
tional learning and skills improvement of their pupils, with the 
result that a considerable amount of such testing was done. An 
accumulation of the results of standardized testing in English, 
mathematics, science, and social science for some eight thousand 
pupils indicates that the achievement of pupils was somewhat better 
than one would expect from schools such as those participating 
in the Study. This matter has been reported on elsewhere. The 
reader who is interested will find that in the four subject matter 
areas mentioned above the average pupil from the Study schools 
scored well above national norms on standard tests. Such achieve- 
ment is not too common in Southern high schools. 

Another aspect of evaluation in the Study is still under way. A 
systematic study of the graduates from the schools of the Southern 
Study who entered higher institutions in the Southern Association 
is being made by a joint committee of the Commission on Curricu- 
lar Problems and Research and the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education, and definitive information on their success in 
college must await the report of this committee. Enough data are 
already at hand, however, for us to predict in general terms, at 
least, the committee’s findings. The graduates from the schools have 
done well in college. Their grades have been satisfactory, usually 
higher than those made by graduates from the same schools prior 
to entering the Study, and above the average of the grades in the 
institutions which they have attended; they have actively partici- 
pated in college life; and, although often critical of the colleges, 
they have made satisfactory adjustments to them. 

In conclusion, let us refer briefly to something of what has 
been learned through the Study concerning the democratic use 
of the scientific approach to the problem of educational improve- 
ment. Since little conscious, systematic study of appropriate ways 

*“Some Evidences of Student Achievement in the Participating Schools of the 


Southern Association Study," The Southern. Association Quarterly, VII (May, 1943), 
pp. 253-303 
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to make such use of the scientific method had been done prior to 
the Study, a large part of the energies of the staff went into an in- 
vestigation of this problem. So far as the staff is concerned, what 
has been learned concerning such use of the method constitutes 
the most important outcome of the Study. 

It will be recalled that the Study began with the assumption 
that the method was appropriate for use in a cooperative study, and 
that the staff's job was to try to make it function. Experiences in 
the Study would seem to justify the conclusion that educational 
leaders can create “situations” or “arrangements” which are rela- 
tively effective for the joint, democratic use of the method. The 
word relatively is used here advisedly. One would not, of course, 
expect the method to be used under such conditions with the same 
degree of refinement as it is used in the laboratory sciences. To be 
effective such situations must cause each member of the group to 
bring his intelligence voluntarily to bear on deciding what is 
best to be done, how it is to be done, and how well it is being done. 
Rather than depending on the principal or teacher to make such 
decisions, each member of a faculty or class must come to consider 
it his job to do so. Such a state of affairs can be achieved only 
when the contributions of each person are accorded a status equal 
to that accorded any other. So long as special deference is shown 
the principal’s ideas, or special lack of deference is shown to the 
young teacher, the less “progressive” teacher or the shop teacher, 
little progress will be made. Furthermore, goals and courses of 
action must be determined by weighing objectively the proposals 
of all. More than that, when courses of action are finally decided 
on they must be flexible enough to allow for the personal goals 
of all members of the group. Everyone must feel that the prob- 
lems chosen for study are the important ones, that the course 
of action chosen has a fair chance of contributing a solution, 
that the judgments made as to success are sound. This condi- 
tion cannot be achieved in an inflexible situation where only one 
problem can be studied, where only one course of action is pos- 
sible, where only one evaluation is acceptable, even though these 
be determined by a majority vote of the group. 

The leader's special function in effective situations must be to 
facilitate the group’s use of the method, rather than to substitute 
for the group in its use. Having created a situation where the 
method has a chance to function, he must be constantly on guard to 
protect it. In like manner, it is demanded that the “expert” or 
“authority” function as a source of information which aids the 
group at some point in its use of the method. The outside con- 
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sultant, an expert in some area, who comes into the situation know- 
ing already what is wrong and what should be done about it (no 
matter how right he may be), and who is perfectly willing to im- 
pose his ideas on the group (no matter how cleverly he may do 
so), interferes with the use of the method. 

Such situations for use of the scientific method are not easily 
created or maintained. Old habits of work on the part of leaders 
and others offer serious interference. And most of us so resent the 
inference that our methods of work are “undemocratic,” that we 
are prone to rationalize rather than examine realistically the com- 
patibility between our professed beliefs and our habits of work. 
Certain types of people, too, find the situations annoying because 
they have to check their habitual tendencies to dominate in any 
social situation. A lack of skill in use of the method often results 
in a waste of time which causes many to become irked or dis- 
couraged. 

However, opportunities for progress contained in the method 
would appear to justify our learning to use it. The general appli- 
cability of the scientific method for dealing with problems which 
face people has been recognized for a long time. Just as funda- 
mental to social progress are adaptations of the method appropriate 
to a democracy. Democracy works to the extent that we are 
successful in marshalling the total intelligence on problems of 
common good. All of this is but to say that in a country that 
aspires to be democratic the habit of and skill in the cooperative 
use of the scientific method should become a “fundamental” in 
education. 


II. THE SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 


Like other service studies established in the last ten or fifteen 
years, the Secondary School Study for Negroes was set up because 
teachers and administrators recognize pressing current needs for 
professional growth in the direction of improved services to pupils. 
Most of the recent knowledge regarding factors that influence learn- 
ing, the nature of the individual differences among children, the 
factors involved in child development, the importance of mental 
hygiene, and the like, has been the result of university research; 
the proof of the worth of any factor is whether it will function in 
actual practice. 

The service studies are probably a necessary, although temporary 
educational procedure through which colleges, local and _ state 
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departments of education, and teacher organizations, may explore 
more directly the needs of schools and improved ways and means 
of providing the schools with effective professional services. Viewed 
in this way, these stuides have functions involving both the schools 
and the service agencies to which schools must eventually look for 
professional help. The success of these studies may finally be 
measured by their effectiveness in both functions. 

When the commission on Secondary Schools of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes requested and re- 
ceived in 1940 a grant from the General Education Board for a 
service study for Negro high schools in the South, the commission 
was aware that Negro high schools were both highly insecure and 
almost entirely out of the stream of educational ideas. Few of the 
Southern Negro school people belong to the larger national educa- 
tional organizations or are familiar with the publications of these 
professional organizations. Fewer still belong to the smaller nation- 
al and local organizations that are promoting through their meet- 
ings and publications an aggressive exploration of practices based 
on more recent professional research. The backwardness of the 
Negro schools is also a function of their insecurity. Pioneering is a 
function of security. As a result of their isolation, Negro schools are 
inclined to seek security in a rock-bound conservatism that places 
great faith in existing practices. 

The Negro educators who requested the grant for a high school 
service study believed that with more and clearer insights Negro 
schools could give to Negro boys and girls increasing competence 
for facing and attacking their own problems of living. They be- 
lieved that Negro teachers generally were sincerely desirous and 
capable of exploring procedures of proved value in connection 
with such expressed concerns as: (1) Cooperative development of 
school policy; (2) Cooperative planning of curriculum and selec- 
tion of curriculum materials pertinent to planned purposes; (3) 
Improvement in the practices of collecting, recording and using 
evidences of pupil growth resulting from learning experiences; and 
(4) Working to achieve many kinds of pupil and community de- 
velopment which have been neglected. The study was conceived 
as an opportunity for Negro schools to identify and explore their 
professional concerns with the kinds of help other developing 
American high schools were receiving. 


THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF THE STUDY 
During the first three years the needs of the region directed the 
work of the Study along several definite lines. 
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1. There was an intensive cooperative study with a selected group 
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of sixteen schools. These schools were the following: 


Drewry Practice High School, Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama. 

State Teachers College Laboratory School, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Lincoln High School, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Atlanta University Laboratory School,’ Atlanta, Georgia. 

A. S. Staley High School, Americus, Georgia. 

Lincoln-Grant School, Covington, Kentucky. 

Natchitoches Parish Training School, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Southern University A. & M. College, Demonstration School, Scotlandville, 
Louisiana. 

Magnolia Avenue High School, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

Dudley High School, Greensboro, N. C. 

Booker T. Washington High School, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Booker Washington High School, Columbia, S. C. 

Pearl High School, Nashville, Tennessee. 

I. M. Terrell High School, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Huntington High School, Newport News, Virginia. 

D. Webster Davis Laboratory School, Virginia State College, Ettrick, Virginia. 


The purpose in working intensively with a small representative 
and strategically located group of schools was to provide unusual 
opportunities to these schools, enabling them to make consider- 
able progress and to become centers for influencing the develop- 
ment of other schools. Each of the sixteen schools organized in its 
own way for its own development. All had the advantage of visit- 
ing consultants, the opportunity of sending representatives to work- 
shops, the use of a rich collection of professional materials which 
were selected in terms of their expressed needs, and visits of staff 
members to other schools. Statements from a few of these schools 
indicate how they have proceeded in their experimental work. 


Teachers in our school are working further on the core curriculum, pupil- 
teacher planning, student government, efforts to evaluate the school’s pro- 
gram, folk-dancing, music and art. We made plans for these efforts in last 
summer’s workshop. 

My attitude toward democratic practices in a school has been greatly rein- 
forced by the contacts afforded by the study. It is hard to express on paper 
the real changes in my thinking and practice. Probably the only way to deter- 
mine this is to observe the types of things that go on in the school. 

We have been able to work out a long-term reading program which we 
are now carrying out with faculty cooperation throughout the school. It 
includes a testing program in grades three to eleven, the purpose being to 
find out the weaknesses of our pupils so that each of us can develop his own 
program to fit his class needs, thereby assisting the reading committee to 
plan procedures. More written records are being made by teachers to describe 
the growth of pupils in reading and in other phases of growth. Trying out 


7 When Atlanta University discontinued the Laboratory High School in June, 1942. 
its place in the Study was taken by Moultrie Colored High School, Moultrie, Georgia. 
formerly a ‘“‘contact’’ school. 
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these interesting ideas has been most inspirational. The efforts were new to 
everybody, so everybody's ideas were valuable. 

The shop teacher and the physics teacher worked together on several 
units in an effort to tie up school work with the war-effort. In a unit on elec- 
tricity, for instance, the shop teacher permitted the pupils to get actual 
practice in electric wiring and repairing electrical appliances. This same idea 
was carried out with simple machines, and gas and electric motors. 

Through pupil-teacher planning we have made considerable progress in 
shifting some emphasis in Spanish classes from linguistic to the cultural inter- 
ests. Such avenues of approach were used as the radio, films, music, dancing, 
arts and crafts, history and literature. The class has recently voted to join 
the League of Pan-American Clubs in order to have closer contact with stu- 
dents in other schools in the direction of closer union with the other Americas. 
We have also begun correspondence with pupils in Mexico and Argentina. 
Students have themselves requested certain additions to our Latin-American 
collection in the library. 

In my mathematics classes, students have found graphs and signed numbers 
more meaningful through a study of the foods purchased by their parents. 
We compared cost to food value. Students were surprised to find that some 
of the lower cost foods are more nutritious than the more expensive. 

Money raising in this school has been one of our headaches. We have now 
rethought and replanned our whole scheme of money-raising and spending 
until it makes sense to all of us. We are no longer ashamed of it. 


2. A number of summer workshops were held in the region. 


One of the most fruitful programs of the Study has been the 
opportunity which was afforded teachers and principals to bring 
their concerns to three summer workshops, where they could ex- 
plore them with experienced consultants and a rich supply of books 
and materials. Teachers too busy in the winter session to do de- 
tailed planning and wide reading have welcomed these summer 
experiences. They have worked and planned both as individuals 
and as school committees. Along with representatives from the 
sixteen member schools have come promising persons from other 
schools and interested representatives from colleges in the region. 
Regarding these summer experiences teachers have made such state- 
ments as the following: 


While I was experimenting with pupil planning before my workshop ex- 
perience, I did not have much faith in the advantages of the procedure; but 
this year I felt like going all the way and I am more than satisfied with the 
results. 

I have keener appreciation of the needs of slow pupils. 

My students have become interested in the practical services of government 
and in serious study of city, county, and state legislation as it affects the aver- 
age citizen. Newspaper reports of these law-making sessions have served as the 
basis of much wholesome discussion. We need more materials but we are 
working out plans for securing them. 
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My workshop experience was the thing I needed to crystalize my confidence 
in doing things that I wanted to do with my students but wasn’t sure about. 

Through a unit on “The Negro in War-time” in the social studies, our 
pupils have an active interest in war programs. They conducted the registra- 
tion of Point Rationing Book No. 2 and served as campaign workers for the 
Red Cross. 

Our recreation program has become purposeful. 

Our students are working for self development instead of grades. 

Several students from the social studies classes have taken part in discus- 
sion programs in local adult civic clubs. 

From college teachers have come these kinds of statements: 

I want you to know that the Hampton workshop experience has been re- 
sponsible for many plans and decisions I have made in my work. It gave me 
an awareness of what is happening in the sphere of education that I would not 
have had otherwise. 

In my course in “Problems of Secondary Education,” I allowed the class to 
help plan the entire course and evaluate themselves as to progress made. I 
was only an assistant or guide. The class thoroughly enjoyed the work and I 
found them reading more and with more understanding than any class I 
have taught formerly in the same course. 

I have been building a bibliography of free materials and exchanging 
materials and ideas with teachers in other schools and areas. 

I have used my workshop plans to great advantage in improved methods 
of working with practice teachers. 

As the result of my work in the workshop I have been placed on the Stu- 
dent Life Committee of the college. 


One significant result of the workshop program has been that 
teachers throughout the region have discovered that summer school 
can be a highly profitable and satisfying experience when it permits 
them to study and plan in terms of their own concerns. Summer 
and winter workshops are increasing throughout the region, and 
the Study has become a sort of unofficial advisory workshop service 
agency because of the many requests from colleges planning work- 
shops. 

3. Efforts were made to extend the services of the Study to other 
high schools. 

Realizing that considerable progress in a few schools could 
not serve to influence schools throughout the region, the resources 
of the Study have been shared to some extent with a large group 
of schools. Many situations have brought the staff of the Study in 
contact with aggressive school men. Some of these situations have 
been: (1) Interest in Negro schools on the part of the staff of 
the Southern Association Study working among white schools; 
(2) Invitation for Study staff members to serve as consultants in 
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programs of state principals’ conferences, state teachers’ meetings, 
and other types of planning meetings or programs; (3) The state 
directors of Negro education have sent promising school teachers 
and principals to our workshops and other working conferences; 
(4) The aggressive interest of some schools that sought our co- 
operation on plans they were making; and (5) Many teachers have 
made contacts through letters requesting loans from our collection 
of materials. 

The collaboration with colleges in the workshop programs has 
resulted in many school contacts. The total number of these 
schools is surprisingly large, and the efforts of some of these inter- 
ested individuals and schools have been noteworthy in spite of 
limited cooperation from the study. One school, because of its 
interesting developments, has become a visiting point for schools 
in its own and in other states. A science teacher has led in the 
organization of science teachers in his state and he has taken the 
leadership in promoting interest in a more functional science 
program. Several individuals have led in trying to improve pro- 
grams and practices at state meetings. Some are stimulating the 
sharing of dramatic programs and school assembly programs along 
with established inter-school athletic contests. Many teachers have 
been stimulated to seek accreditment for their schools and further 
study for themselves. 

From school to school concerns have varied. Common concerns 
have arisen in diflerent ways and have been explored in different 
kinds of activities. The concern for developing more interested 
and active citizens appeared in such varied activities as: (a) The 
improvement of pupil-pupil and pupil-teacher relations; (b) In- 
creased participation of pupils in school administration; (c) The 
search for situations in the school offering opportunities for pupils 
to assume real responsibilities; (d) Exploring the values of pupil- 
teacher planned learning experiences in the social studies; (e) 
Greater tendency to value social action as a learning experience; 
and (f) The creation of guidance committees. 

The very common concern for improving individual and com- 
munity health has led to such different procedures as: (1) Develop- 
ment of additional purposes and techniques in biology, chemistry 
and other science courses; (2) Development in social science courses 
of units involving socialized medical care, government housing, 
study and use of government health facilities, blood-testing and 
treatment for veneral diseases, testing and treatment for tubercu- 
losis, school-wide inoculation programs and greatly increased teach- 
er interest in mental hygiene. 
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Concerns for increased proficiency in the skills involved in 
reading, writing, speaking, computing, thinking, planning, and 
the like led teachers to explore ways of stimulating greater interest 
of pupils in promoting their own growth, better ways of securing, 
recording, and using information relative to the growth of pupils, 
better ways of evaluating the results of learning experiences, and 
greater interest of teachers in their own self improvement. 

Records and observations of the schools indicate that they are 
exploring many problems, and the schools credit the Study with a 
major stimulation of this process. 


THE SECOND THREE-YEAR PERIOD 

Cooperation with high schools in identifying pressing problems 
and exploring promising activities in connection with them consti- 
tuted the main task of the Study during the first three-year period. 
The extent and scope of these problems indicated that the con- 
tinuing progress of southern Negro high schools would depend 
heavily upon their receiving constant help from colleges and other 
service agencies within the region. Many colleges recognized a re- 
sponsibility for contributing to the progress of high schools, but 
they lacked the resources for actively assuming this responsibility. 
Mainly colleges lacked staff members with the experience, training, 
information, and often the interest for assisting high schools with 
planning and other activities in connection with their problems. 
During the second three-year period recognition of these facts is 
leading the Study to a close cooperation with interested colleges, 
mainly state colleges, in an effort to increase their staff resources. 
This is being accomplished largely through securing grants-in-aid 
which enable selected college staff members to have study experi- 
ences related to the constantly recurring regional school problems 
and ways of making their services available to the schools. 

College science teachers who have had these special experiences 
have been responsible for organizing the teachers of science in 
Negro colleges for stimulating better science education, and for 
providing a south-wide summer workshop for science teachers; they 
have helped with several state-wide efforts to improve science 
teaching. Other college teachers have had opportunity to study 
in like manner and to work on a functional approach to social 
studies, improved programs of guidance and personality develop- 
ment, and audio-visual teaching aids. Some results of this work 
have been: (1) More professional writing on school needs by col- 
lege teachers; (2) Establishment of reading programs in colleges 
and increased efforts to study and improve the status of reading in 
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the states; and (3) Addition to college libraries of many profes- 
sional books that teachers-in-service find useful, and extension of 
loan privileges to schools in the state. 


FINAL STEPS IN THE PROGRAM 

At a meeting in the summer of 1943, the principals of the mem- 
ber schools decided that they would like to write about the pro- 
grams which were under way in the schools. Their purposes in 
doing such writing were: (1) That they would themselves have 
thereby a clearer awareness of what is being achieved and of its 
worth to pupils; (2) The production of faithful descriptions of 
these school programs would enable others to pass judgment on 
them; (3) The descriptions could be written in such a way as to 
be valuable to other schools with similar concerns and to colleges 
which are preparing teachers. 

Efforts to develop stories of the Study are under way in at least 
eight of the schools, but teachers are finding that interesting and 
faithful writing is slow and difficult and that they need time and 
much help in preparing these stories. The future contacts of the 
Study with member schools will be made largely through these 
writing experiences. 

So far the Study has collaborated closely with colleges in seven 
states in planning and providing summer workshops for teachers 
and principals. In the workshop efforts of several other colleges, the 
Study has collaborated more or less in planning, staffing, and con- 
ducting these summer experiences. For the summer of 1945 the 
Study, with the cooperation of the General Education Board and 
the Cooperative Negro College Study, provided for thirty college 
and high school teachers to study in groups of ten at three work- 
shops, one in guidance at the University of Chicago, another at 
New York University in developing functional school programs in 
English, and a third at Ohio State University in developing func- 
tional school programs in mathematics. 








State-wide Curriculum Revision and the 
Development of Workshops for Teachers 


Doak S. CAMPBELL and MiLtTron W. CAROTHERS 
xX 


TATE-WIDE programs for curriculum revision in the south- 
Gan States in recent years are a part of a nation-wide movement 
which developed following the first World War. During the period 
1928-1930 courses of study were revised in whole or in part in 
thirty-one states. In more than one-third of these states curriculum 
committees composed largely of classroom teachers played an im- 
portant part in the process. 

Beginning with 1930, the movement began to appear more 
vigorously in the South. It spread rapidly so that, between 1930 
and 1940 curriculum revision on a state-wide basis was undertaken 
in practically all parts of the South. While there was considerable 
variety among the various state programs there were certain charac- 
teristics that were common to all of them. (1) They were cooper- 
ative in nature. Large numbers of administrators and teachers rep- 
resenting all types of schools in all parts of the state worked to- 
gether for the improvement of instruction. (2) Attempts were 
made to provide a better basis for the organization of instruction. 
(3) The production of courses of study was an important but not 
the principal objective to be achieved. 

Numerous conditions and forces contributed to the development 
of the movement, which began to take form about 1930. Pressures 
for curriculum revision had resulted during the preceding decade 
in the development of a number of significant programs in city 
school systems. The extension of the process to a state-wide basis 
was a more or less natural development. 

The modern curriculum movement received strong impetus 
from the educational developments accompanying and immediately 
following the First World War. One factor which exerted a pro- 
found influence upon education was the development of a mecha- 
nistic concept in psychology. Objectivity forged strongly to the fore- 
front, largely as a result of the extensive testing made possible 
by the armed forces. 

The extensive development of objective tests, particularly 
“standardized tests,” exerted a profound influence on the curricu- 
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lum. The widespread use of certain selective examinations, such 
as the “Regents Examinations” and the College Entrance Board 
Examinations, tended to fix the curriculum of the secondary 
schools within a given pattern and for a single specific purpose. 
Highly simplified concepts concerning the nature of learning called 
for minute analysis of teaching materials and teaching procedures. 
New CurrRicuLUM CONCEPTS 

The standardizing movement was also coming to its position 
of maximum influence. Objective measures as applied to the schools 
stimulated attempts toward greater uniformity of practice. And 
while such measures rarely applied to the educational program, 
they tended to develop a standard curriculum. Thus there ensued 
a great deal of “scissors and paste” curriculum revision. However, 
a number of educational writings began to appear which set forth 
curriculum concepts that called for much more thoroughgoing 
curriculum revision than had hitherto appeared. 

To mention only a few, Franklin Bobbitt presented a plan of 
curriculum organization based upon the assumption that an analy- 
sis of the activities of adult life will provide the essential materials 
of the curriculum. W. W. Charters also contributed the technique 
of analysis and extended its application somewhat beyond that 
previously used. L. Thomas Hopkins introduced a type of curric- 
ulum organization involving aims, content, method, and outcomes. 
Henry Harap extended the process by including repetition to 
assure permanence of learning, tests and test materials, and grade 
placement. In the meantime, Charles McMurry had been de- 
veloping his well-known “type-studies,” wherein the development 
of typical human enterprises forms the basis for organizing the 
curriculum. Many other educational writers during the early part 
of the 1920's explored possible types of curriculum development 
and served to stimulate teachers and administrators to action. 

Before the end of the decade strong questioning began to arise 
with regard to the adequacy of the then prevailing schools of psy- 
chological thought. The analysis procedure, which was based on 
the mechanistic or behavioristic concept, was all very well in theory, 
but somehow it did not seem to satisfy the needs when it came to 
be applied in the process of education. The pendulum had begun 
to swing from one extreme toward another concept, namely, that 
the human organism does not react in minute parts but as a 
whole. And so the educational literature began to contain such 
references as “the atomistic versus the organismic concept” of learn- 
ing. This shift in the psychological base called for a fundamental 
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revision in curriculum procedures such as characterized many 
curriculum programs between 1920 and 1930. 


SraTe-wipE CurricuLuM Revision 


The attempt to shift major emphasis from the logical organi- 
zation of subject matter to the needs and interests of the child was 
of great significance. The concept that childhood is merely a prep- 
aration for adult life gave way before the concept of education as 
growth. IT'wo American scholars contributed to the development of 
an educational philosophy which profoundly influenced the curric- 
ulum. John Dewey formulated and interpreted the concept of 
education as an essential process in democracy and of the applica- 
tion of the democratic process in education. W. H. Kilpatrick 
gave vigorous interpretation of the concept of education as growth. 
Attempts to carry these concepts into practical use resulted in a 
variety of so-called “new education” movements. Probably the 
most widespread of these movements was the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, which for more than a decade was at the center 
of liberal thought in American education. The “Eight-Year Study” 
of selected secondary schools under a liberal grant from the General 
Education Board occupied the center of interest in secondary edu- 
cation for a number of years. 

The concept of the school as an agency for the achievement of 
social ideals, while by no means a new concept, received great 
impetus by about the close of the decade of the twenties. Con- 
sciousness of social change as a phenomenon related in some way to 
education became alive and dynamic. The relation of social ideals 
to social change became a topic of major interest among educators. 
By the time the confusion of the “great depression” began to be 
fully recognized, the urge to utilize the schools as a means of cor- 
recting numerous social difficulties became increasingly evident. 
Social experiments in other parts of the world aroused considerable 
enthusiasm among some American educators who were seeking a 
way out of our national confusion. 

Likewise, there were negative forces at work which demanded 
fundamental revision of the curriculum. For example, there was 
the time-honored reaction against the restrictions of the old Latin 
Grammar type of secondary school. Such reactions, which had re- 
curred periodically for more than two centuries, reappeared soon 
after World War I. Another force, the junior high school, which 
appeared by way of an administrative reorganization in secondary 
education with strong possibilities for curriculum change, came 
into general use. The nature and extent of the actual change that 
took place in the curriculum as a result of the junior high school 
development is difficult to identify. 
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Probably one of the most significant forces that operated to 
influence the curriculum of the secondary school was the wide 
acceptance in practice of the concept of the high school as a place 
for all the youth of high school age. The previous concept of the 
high school as an agency primarily to educate a selected group of 
youth for entrance to college grew less and less tenable. 


THE MOvEMENT FOR STATE-WIDE REVISIONS 

With a background such as has been sketched briefly, the move- 
ment for curriculum revision on a state-wide basis in the South 
was begun. While there had been some collective effort at co- 
operative course-of-study making, as in the development of ele- 
mentary courses of study in Alabama in 1929-30, there had been no 
full-scale comprehensive program of curriculum revision. 

In 1929 a state-wide program of curriculum revision was insti- 
tuted in the State of Florida. Committees of teachers were ap- 
pointed representing the various subject matter areas. Work was 
begun on a comprehensive scale. In 1930 funds were secured from 
the General Education Board and assistance was secured from the 
Division of Surveys and Field Studies at George Peabody College 
in the form of consultant service. —TTwo members of the staff, 
H. L. Caswell, and Doak S. Campbell, worked as consultants until 
the conclusion of the program. 

After the preliminary work of producing suggestive materials 
for classroom use had been done by the various committes, plans 
were made for writing courses of study. An innovation was intro- 
duced at this point. The consultants set up a laboratory or work- 
shop on the campus at Peabody College. Provision was made for 
the members of the “Reviewing and Unifying Committees” to spend 
the entire summer of 1932 in the Laboratory, where they organized 
their materials and wrote an elementary course of study. The ma- 
terials of instruction were organized on the basis of “centers of 
interest.” Illustrative materials were incorporated in the course 
of study under the general heading of Activities, Materials and 
Subject Matter, Procedures, and Objectives. Materials in some 
subjects were also prepared for the high school course of study. 

The first full-scale state program to be worked out cooperative- 
ly from its inception was that begun in Virginia in the fall of 
1931. The State Department of Education assumed leadership and 
direction of the program. One member of the staff of the Depart- 
ment, the Director of Instruction, was designated as directing head 
of the curriculum organization. Similarly in each division of the 
State (made up of one or more counties) a like organization was 
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formed. For the purpose of providing consultant and guidance 
services, regional curriculum centers were established at the vari- 
ous state-supported higher institutions. Hollis L. Caswell acted as 
general consultant for the program and Doak S. Campbell was 
special consultant in secondary education. 


The first phase of the program was devoted to curriculum study 
and orientation. The work began early in 1932 and continued into 
the following year. More than ten thousand teachers in eighty-six 
of the 112 school divisions of the State participated in this phase 
of the program. In sixty-one school divisions the teachers organized 
into study groups and held regular professional meetings for study 
and discussion. 

The second phase of the program was devoted to the produc- 
tion of materials for classroom use. Preparatory to the work of the 
production committees a special group designated as the “Aims 
and Procedures Committee” spent the summer of 1932 in the Curric- 
ulum Laboratory at Peabody College where they prepared ma- 
terials for the guidance of production committees. This committee 
produced a comprehensive report on aims and detailed suggestions 
to teachers for developing “Units of Work.” Throughout the school 
year, 1932-33, thousands of units of work were developed and 
recorded. 

During the second summer a selected committee returned to 
the Curriculum Laboratory to select and prepare materials for 
“try-out”” courses of study to be used during the following year. 
In the meantime, a new basis for organizing instruction had been 
worked out. Although the general organization had been set up 
with reference to major areas of subject matter, the basis for organ- 
izing materials was in terms of the “Major Functions of Social 
Life.” For purposes of organization, eleven such functions were 
designated, as follows: 


1. Protection and conservation of life, property, and natural resources. 

2. Production of goods and services and distribution of the returns of pro- 
duction. 

3. Consumption of goods and services. 

4. Communication and transportation of goods and people. 

5- Recreation. 

6. Expression of aesthetic impulses. 

7. Expression of religious impulses. 

8. Education. 

g. Extension of freedom. 

10. Integration of the individual. 

11. Exploration. 
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Tentative courses of study were used in selected schools during 
the following year (1933-34). Frequent meetings were held with 
teachers, principals and consultants. Suggestions for revision were 
recorded and made available for use of committees who worked in 
the Curriculum Laboratory during a third summer. In the mean- 
time curriculum laboratories or teacher workshops had been de- 
veloped in a number of higher institutions within the State. With 
the production of suggested materials of instruction the formal 
phase of the program was concluded and the problem of the use 
or further development of these materials was left with the regular 
supervisory agencies of the State and its several divisions. 

While it appears that the Virginia program had a much wider 
influence upon elementary than upon secondary education, there 
is considerable evidence to show that the process was beneficial to 
secondary schools in the State. 

Other state-wide curriculum programs following the same gen- 
eral pattern and under the leadership of Caswell and Campbell 
were organized in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Tennessee. In each 
case the program was cooperative in nature. Larger numbers of 
teachers, principals and superintendents participated. Higher in- 
stitutions took an active part in the program. Study courses were 
developed in the curriculum laboratory by selected workers. A sig- 
nificant addition to the program in these states was the wide- 
spread cooperation by the Parent-Teacher organizations. Study 
courses dealing with the curriculum for local parent-teacher groups 
were produced cooperatively and were widely used in discussion 
groups. 

‘Although the “social functions” basis for organizing instruction 
was used in each of these programs, there was some variation from 
the Virginia program. For example, in the Mississippi program 
the core curriculum was organized with reference to nine “major 
phases of life”: 


. Protecting life and health. 

2. Making a home. 

3. Conserving and improving material conditions. 
4. Cooperating in social and civic action. 

5. Getting a living. 

6. Securing an education. 

7. Expressing religious impulses. 

8. Expressing aesthetic impulses. 

g. Engaging in recreation. 


In addition to the “Core Curriculum,” suggestions were made 
regarding specific abilities and skills to be developed in connection 
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with various subjects or areas of subject matter. Suggested units 
of work or “leads” to units of work were provided in large num- 
bers. Suitable types of school organization and daily schedules 
were suggested. The entire program was kept flexible for four or 
five years with the idea that printed courses of study would tend 
to fix the curriculum and thus lose much of the desired teacher 
initiative. 

Programs mentioned thus far, though organized on a state-wide 
basis, utilized out-of-state consultants for giving general direction 
to the program. However, other states, Texas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, and Kentucky, developed state-wide programs with 
leadership largely if not wholly within the State. The type of 
organization and the extent and nature of teacher participation 
varied considerably among these states. In Louisiana teacher par- 
ticipation was very extensive, especially in the initial or study 
phase. Leadership was supplied largely by higher institutions and 
the State Department of Education. 

In Texas the general direction of the program was under two 
co-directors, one from the State Department of Education and one 
from a higher institution. In Georgia a member of the State Depart- 
ment was director while a member of the staff of the University 
was consultant. 

During the early part of the movement the effect upon the ele- 
mentary school was much more noticeable than upon the second- 
ary school. Obstacles in the way of developing a common or core 
curriculum in the high school were many. However, there soon 
began to appear evidences of modification of procedures within 
the customary high school courses. Some of these evidences were: 
More pupil participation in planning school activities, greater flex- 
ibility of school program, more realistic means of appraising pupil 
progress and the results of teaching, more cooperative planning on 
the part of the principal and teachers. 

THE SOUTHERN STUDY AND THE WoRKSHOPS 

One significant outgrowth of these state-wide curriculum revi- 
sion programs was the Cooperative Study between Secondary and 
Higher Education. This enterprise, commonly known as the 
“Southern Study” was undertaken by the Commission on Curricu- 
lar Problems and Research of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The Study was made possible by funds 
granted by the General Education Board, which had also contrib- 
uted liberally to a number of states for curriculum revision. Dr. 
Frank C. Jenkins was the director of the Study which covered a 
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period of approximately seven years. An over-all report of this 
Study is included in a preceding section. 

The “Southern Study” is of interest also because of the fact that 
it stimulated the development of workshops in the South. 

The popularity of the workshop movement in the entire nation 
can probably be traced to the conference of teachers from the 
thirty schools of the Eight-Year Study at Ohio State University 
during the summer of 1936. Out of this conference grew several 
summer workshops sponsored by the commission of the Progressive 
Education Association. 

It is not possible to define sharp boundaries separating the 
work conferences and the workshops of this period. Certain work 
conferences which have been held in the South have been almost 
identical in nature with other group meetings which have been 
called workshops. Perhaps the most important differentiation is that 
activities of this nature which carry college credit have usually 
been called workshops. 

The new type of conference or workshop became very popular 
in a short time. Among the earliest workshops of this kind were 
those in the summer of 1937 at Colorado Woman’s College, Den- 
ver, Colorado, Mills College, Oakland, Calif., and Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y. In 1939 workshops were conducted by 
Teachers College, Columbia, Syracuse University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Northwestern, University of Chicago, Colorado College of 
Education, Claremont, Stanford, University of Denver, Reed Col- 
lege (sponsored by the University of Idaho, University of Oregon 
and University of Washington). A considerable part of the popu- 
larity of the workshop in the nation as a whole may be traced to 
the interest shown in this technique by the Progressive Education 
Association, the Association for Childhood Education and the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education. 

Although the development of workshops in the South may be 
traced back to the work of many groups working on state curricu- 
lum programs, this general development was largely stimulated by 
the workshop at Sarah Lawrence College in 1937. In the meet- 
ing of the Southern Association of Colleges and Universities held in 
the spring of 1938, Dr. Frank C. Jenkins, who had been named 
Director of the Southern Study, reported a visit which he had 
made the previous summer to the workshop at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege. He announced plans for the “conference” which was held 
in the summer of 1938 at Vanderbilt. Although the summer meet- 
ings conducted by the Southern Study were called “conferences,” 
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they had many characteristics in common with the Sarah Lawrence 
College workshop and the “workshops” in the South which were 
being conducted during the same period of time. These confer- 
ences of the Southern Study were held at Vanderbilt in 1938, 
North Carolina in 1939, and Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky., in 1940. 

The General Education Board, through the Southern Study, 
gave assistance to a number of workshops. In the summer of 1939 
the Study assisted workshops at the University of Florida, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and at the University of North Carolina. In 1940 
assistance was given to the University of Alabama, the University 
of Florida, Florida State College for Women, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, the University of Kentucky, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Peabody College, University of Tennessee, and 
the College of William and Mary. 

The popularity of workshops for teachers gave proof of the 
fact that they supplied a need which was generally felt among 
members of the profession. Even the strongest advocates of the 
workshop procedures do not claim that they will replace the more 
formally organized campus courses; they do, however, believe that 
workshops constitute a valuable supplement to the usual campus 
offerings. 

Most of the workshops have emphasized the individualizing of 
the program of the workshop to meet the specific problem or need 
of the individual, the sharing of experiences with others of like 
interests and needs, and a well-rounded program of social activities. 
They have made available competent helpers who act in the capac- 
ity of consultants rather than as assigners of tasks. They have pro- 
vided an opportunity for recreational and creative opportunities, 
greater flexibility than is possible with the traditional courses, a 
broader interest than the limits of the teacher's area of specializa- 
tion, increased interest in the nature of learning and in child de- 
velopment, and evaluation. 

Most of the workshops have been planned to provide for the 
needs of individuals with somewhat similar problems or situations. 
A number have invited individuals as representatives of their re- 
spective groups. Still a third type has been set up for the teachers 
of one school system, district, or county. No school system in the 
South has set up its own workshop on as ambitious a scale as that 
of Los Angeles, which in one year had more than 1,200 participants 
in its workshop in connection with its curriculum laboratory. 


Florida’s use of workshops has been somewhat unique in its em- 
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phasis on the participation of total faculties. This feature has 
been planned because of the general conviction on the part of 
leaders that the elementary and secondary parts of a public schools 
program should be planned as a whole, and because of their belief 
that the high degree of specialization in the secondary schools 
has prevented the development of an integrated program in most 
communities. Some of the faculties participating in workshops in 
Florida have been from the elementary or the secondary level, 
but many have included the teachers of all twelve grades. The 
total faculties of six junior-senior high schools participated in a 
workshop in 1939 at the University of Florida. Each faculty pre- 
pared for the workshop experience by eight specially planned facul- 
ty meetings. The University of Florida and the State Department 
of Education provided follow-up services during the succeeding 
year. In the summer of 1940 twenty-two additional faculties at- 
tended workshops at the University of Florida and the Florida 
State College for Women. 

There seems to be developing a general demand from the field 
for workshops to be conducted by colleges and universities away 
from the campus for city or county groups of teachers. Such an 
arrangement would be closely related to a campus workshop and 
also to an extension class in the field. No doubt such an arrange- 
ment brings about numerous problems of terminology, credit, and 
facilities, but its advantages will force institutions to examine care- 
fully the opportunities for service in such workshops. 

A great many of the workshops in the South have been prod- 
ucts of, or mechanics for, state curriculum programs. A number 
of workshop groups have prepared curriculum materials to be 
used in State curriculum programs. However, in general the in- 
fluence of workshops in the South has been away from the pattern 
of rigid state course-of-study bulletins, and in the direction of a 
curriculum reflecting the conditions of living and the economic and 
social needs of individual communities in their state and region. 
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T is an axiom among private school administrators that inde- 

pendent schools, to justify their existence, must excel in their 
special fields of educational service. Since the Colonial period, 
private schools in the South have met this test. Before the develop- 
ment of the public school system, the private secondary school was 
the principal agency preparing youth for the colleges, for the 
professions, and for adult living. During the years of Recon- 
struction, when extensive popular financial support of schools was 
well-nigh impossible, a small number of private institutions con- 
tinued to educate those who could still afford schooling beyond 
the minimum essentials. In the field of Negro education, privately 
maintained schools set the standards for instruction leading to self- 
support and citizenship. 


I. CONTRIBUTIONS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS TO SOUTHERN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION! 

The excellence of those private schools which have survived 
lies in the fact that they have specialized in forms of education 
which have had the approval of their patrons. Privately controlled 
institutions have been established and maintained by the various 
churches to furnish religious instruction and guidance not offered 
elsewhere, by groups of interested citizens to supply educational 
opportunities not readily attainable in existing agencies, and by 
individuals as private ventures frequently offering advantages simi- 
lar to those of the schools organized by churches or groups of 
citizens. 

TYPES OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


The organization, specific purposes, and instructional methods 
of private secondary schools differentiate them. Furthermore, dis- 
tinguishing features occur in varying combinations. Schools are 
organized as boys’, girls’, or coeducational institutions, as boarding 
or day schools which respectively may admit day or boarding stu- 


1 Material for this survey was obtained from many sources. Various editions of 
Sargent’s Handbook of Private Schools, publications of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, U. S. government bulletins, numerous educational and 
lay publications, including the Journal of Negro Education, several published doctoral 
dissertations, personal interviews, and visits to some schools contributed to the writing 
of this article. . 
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dents under ‘modifications of the country day school plan. Boys’ 
schools may be military, semi-military, or non-military in pro- 
gram. The purposes by which the various schools justify their 
existence range from preparation for college to education for living 
in the area served by the school. Their curricula may thus con- 
tain specialties, including hobbies and sports as well as training 
for trades by which the graduates may successfully earn their 
living. Further sub-classification might include numerous distinc- 
tive educational purposes. Successful achievement of purpose must 
be based upon educational methods satisfactory to patrons and stu- 
dents. In the South, as elsewhere in the nation, private schools 
may be found exemplifying each of the major philosophies and 
practices of education—conservative, moderate, or progressive, sepa- 
rately or in combination. 

In one sense, the founding of any private school is an experi- 
ment; certain institutions, however, have pioneered so successfully 
in organization, in specific purposes, or in instructional methods, 
that they have operated to the advantage of all secondary schools, 
private and public, in the South. 

Many private venture schools later came under the control 
of corporate groups. The Woodberry Forest School in Virginia 
and The Webb School in Tennessee are still administered under 
boards of trustees by members of the founders’ families. In such 
cases, non-profit corporations have been granted control of 
fianances, property, or both, to perpetuate the schools. 


THE COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL MOVEMENT 

Schools may not be arbitrarily classified as boarding or day 
schools, regardless of the intentions of the founders or the pre- 
dominance of boarding or day students. Many institutions, such 
as The Baylor School in Tennessee and Darlington School in 
Georgia, first opened as day schools. Today, however, boarding 
students form a considerable proportion of their enrollments. The 
Gilman Country School, founded as The Country Day School for 
Boys of Baltimore, inaugurated a five-day boarding plan, by which 
students who lived beyond commuting distance may share in the 
advantages of the country day program. St. Christopher’s School, 
located in Westhampton, a suburb of Richmond, provides a triple 
program—country day, five-day boarding, and full-time boarding. 
Sargent’s Handbook of Private Schools lists many other institu- 
tions with similarly combined programs. Regular boarding schools 
generally admit a few day students. Further variations are the 
migratory schools and the open-air schools, which augment normal 
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health and physical education programs by moving to Florida dur- 
ing the winter months or by taking full advantage of the semi- 
tropical climate. 

The country day school movement deserves particular attention 
because of its rapid growth. In 1898 only one such school was defi- 
nitely reported in the United States. Forty years later there were 
twenty-three schools with country day features in the South Atlantic 
and South Central states, and others continue to be established. The 
Gilman Country School was founded in 1897 through the initial 
effort of Mrs. Francis K. Carey, whose enthusiasm led prominent 
citizens and parents to support the establishment of the school. 
Mrs. Carey wanted her son to have the combined advantages of a 
good boarding school and home training. 

Country day schools are institutions located in the suburbs 
or outskirts of the cities which they serve, where adequate space 
for athletic and outdoor recreational programs is available. Par- 
ticipation of all students in such activities under the guidance 
of the teachers is the essence of the plan, although the greater part 
of the school day, which generally lasts from 8:30 or g:00 until 
late in the afternoon, may be devoted to “recitation,” supervised 
study, and other school functions. The more “progressive” country 
day schools often include in their curricula manual training for 
physical and mental coordination, hobby and sports training for 
life-time avocations, dramatics, music, dancing, field trips, voca- 
tional guidance, and the like. The exigencies of the program gen- 
erally require a five-and-a-half or six-day week, with home study 
by the students. Success of a country day school depends upon the 
excellence of its training compared to that of public and boarding 
schools, and upon the integration of its activities in the lives of 
the students. 

The Metairie Park Country Day School, in Louisiana, is an 
example of an experiment in private secondary education in the 
South. This school is described by the headmaster, Ralph E. Booth- 
by, later in this section. The Park School, in Maryland, is noted 
for its published studies of the child in the school situation, and for 
the success of its graduates, facts which indicate a cause and effect 
relationship. 

Experimental and progressive methods are not, however, con- 
fined to country day schools. Students of Springdale School, a board- 
ing school in North Carolina, participate in real life situations. 
One group, at the conclusion of a field trip to New York in which 
the artistic resources of the city were explored, cooperated with an 
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architect in planning a new house for the school. Other boarding 
and day schools utilize techniques which vary in “progressiveness.” 
TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 

Many Southern private schools are organized on a six-year plan, 
offering in their Lower Schools work equivalent to the seventh and 
eighth grades of the public junior high schools. In their Upper 
Schools, courses of study comparable to those of the standard four- 
year high school are given. A few schools, among them St. Cath- 
erine’s in Virginia, offer twelve or thirteen years of instruction, 
from the kindergarten or pre-primary level through the senior 
year of high school. The organization of these schools is as fol- 
lows: Lower School, grades o-5, often for day students only, and 
generally housed and staffed separately; Middle School, grades 6-8; 
and Upper School, grades g-12. The junior college program has 
been added to many of the regular secondary courses, particularly 
in schools for girls, of which St. Mary’s School and Junior Col- 
lege, in North Carolina, is an example. Oak Ridge Military Insti- 
tute, in the same state, normally offers only the work of the last 
two years of high school and the first two years of college. 

FUNCTIONS AND STANDARDS 

Various agencies operate to standardize the work of the schools 
in this area.2 The Secondary Education Board and the College 
Entrance Examination Board, for example, set standards to which 
many schools conform in order to integrate their programs with 
those of schools and colleges in other sections of the country. The 
Association of Military Colleges and Schools serves institutions of 
that type in developing and maintaining standards. Regional or- 
ganizations such as the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools insure levels of work generally acceptable to most 
colleges and universities in the South and to members of national 
and other regional associations. Control by state boards of edu- 
cation is exercised to some extent but varies from state to state. A 
greater force than that of any accrediting agency, and one which 
operates on the private school more rapidly and effectively than on 
the public school, is the judgment of patrons. Independent schools, 
to justify their existence, must excel in their special fields of edu- 
cational service. 

The principal function of private schools in this region is the 
preparation of students for college, although certain schools em- 
phasize other types of instruction. In the past, Sargent’s Hand- 


2 For a discussion of standardizing agencies see the article by Holland Holton in 
a preceding section of this series and in Hign Scnoot Journau, Vol. 25, pp. 33 ff., 
January-February, 1945 
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books have listed approximately thirty leading preparatory schools 
in the South whose graduates have qualified for college by means 
of the College Board examinations; about twenty other prominent 
schools have generally certified the majority of their graduates. 
Special one-year review courses for college entrance have been 
offered by nine or ten Southern schools. Other institutions, prin- 
cipally located in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., have empha- 
sized preparation for government academies or service. Eleven 
standard private secondary schools, in addition to the tutoring 
schools, have specialized in this field.* 


Private Seconpary Epucation 





MILITARY SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 


The great development of military schools and academies came 
after the Civil War. Modern secondary schools for boys may be 
non-military, semi-military, or military in organization. Semi-mili- 
tary schools are those which combine the features of non-military 
and military training. Uniforms are worn by the students, military 
drill and courtesy are required, but school life is much like that 
in the non-military institutions. Instructors are civilians, except for 
the commandant, who may be a reserve officer attached to the 
school. Military schools regiment the lives of the students to a 
much greater degree, although the distinction between the two 
classes is not necessarily clear-cut. Students spend mOre time in 
military activities such as drill, rifle practice, and the like; they 
may live in barracks, and attend classes, chapel, and meals in forma- 
tion. Discipline may be maintained by a demerit-punishment sys- 
tem. Instructors may have military rank based on length of serv- 
ice. The presence of reserve officers on the staff may give the 
school official standing with the War Department. Examples of 
schools which add some military training to a regular preparatory 
school program are the Baylor and McCallie Schools, both in Ten- 
nessee. Kentucky Military Institute, believed to be the oldest of 
its kind still in existence, is an example of a more strictly military 
school. Oak Ridge Military Institute maintains an accredited 
ROTC unit and typifies schools in which the military training is 
under the supervision of the War Department. 

Like the church schools, the military schools attempt to offer 
character training beyond that of ordinary secondary instruction. 
Indeed, some institutions, such as Fork Union Military Academy 
and Massanutten Academy in Virginia, and Sewanee Military 
Academy in Tennessee, are church-controlled military schools. De- 
fenders of the military program claim that their schools develop 


* Porter Sargent, A Handbook of Private Schools for American Boys and Girls 
(Boston: published by the author, 1938), 22nd edition, pages 839-842, 858-861, 877-878. 
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leaders by teaching boys to be physically fit, mentally alert, and 
morally straight; in time of war the advantage of pre-induction 
training is also cited. Opponents of military training assert that 
such discipline, administered from above, is not essential to im- 
plant desirable qualities, traits, and habits in students, and that 
better results may be obtained by less rigorous methods. Head- 
masters who take this viewpoint mention the enviable service rec- 
ords of alumni who have entered branches of the armed forces 
directly from non-military schools. 


THE EMERGENCE OF NEW TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


Preparation for college and the building of character are not 
the only aims of private secondary education in the South. Manual 
training offered in conjunction with college preparatory work par- 
tially satisfies certain needs of students: fulfillment of creative 
urges, ability to use common techniques and tools, coordination of 
mind and body. Many schools give their students this opportunity 
in supervised hobby work or as part of the formal curriculum. Con- 
comitantly, coeducational and girls’ schools teach home-making, 
music, drama, and art. The Asheville School in North Carolina 
(for boys), McCallie School in Tennessee, Sidwell Friends’ School 
in Washington, D. C. (coeducational), Ashley Hall in South Caro- 
lina (for girls), and the Radford School for Girls, in Texas, are 
among the numerous schools belonging to these categories. 

A pioneer among private secondary schools experimenting in 
“agricultural and mechanical” education was the McDonogh School 
in Maryland, established in 1873 as a farm school. For fifty years 
this school emphasized training in agriculture and mechanics; to- 
day, however, college preparatory instruction predominates. A few 
private schools of the college preparatory type also train students 
for vocations. The Monteverde School in Florida, in addition to the 
standard course of study, provides instruction in agriculture, shop 
work, automobile mechanics, and home economics. Retention of 
courses in aeronautics, navigation, and practical mathematics, now 
given by some schools to meet war-time needs, will affect the voca- 
tional aspect of private secondary education. Vocational educa- 
tion for girls, in the standard private schools, generally consists 
of home economics or secretarial training such as that offered 
by several Virginia institutions. 

Independent secondary schools in the South have made one of 
their most important contributions to society in the field of com- 
munity education.4 More than twenty schools, the best-known per- 


*See the article in this series by Mulholland, Preston, and Ivey, Experiments in 
Community Education. 
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haps being The Berry Schools and College in Georgia and Berea 
College and Allied Schools in Kentucky, serve rural and mountain 
communities and areas. Similar work among Negroes in done by 
The Penn School, which is described later in this section, and by 
other institutions influenced by Hampton or Tuskegee Institutes. 
Such schools exist to give practical and cultural education to the 
individual student for the benefit of the whole community. School 
farms and industries make it possible for students to support them- 
selves while learning skills which will eventually raise the standards 
of living in the communities from which they come. General occu- 
pations are taught, including agriculture, animal husbandry, home 
economics, and practical nursing; native crafts—weaving, wood- 
working, and metalworking—are maintained; training is given in 
motor repair, painting, and printing; indigenous culture patterns 
are preserved and enriched; college preparation is given to quali- 
fied students; in some cases, actual college instruction of liberal or 
pre-professional nature is provided. 


THE EVOLUTION OF NEGRO SCHOOLS 


Philanthropy supported the early Negro schools, has done much 
to develop education for Negroes, and still augments public funds. 
General education for Southern Negroes began in 1861 with the 
founding of a day school that was to become Hampton Institute. 
In 1882 the Slater Fund was established to assist private and public 
secondary schools and colleges which emphasize industrial and voca- 
tional education. It partially supported the County Training 
Schools, which existed to give students two or three years’ education 
beyond the elementary level, and to give prospective teachers a 
thorough acquaintance with the demands of rural life upon them. 
As these schools gained full public support as four-year high schools, 
the Fund withdrew. The General Education Board has supported 
private schools which train teachers for Negro public schools. The 
Phelps-Stokes Fund makes direct appropriations to schools and 
acts as a clearinghouse for Negro education. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the Peabody Fund, the Jeanes Fund, and the Rosenwald 
Fund have all contributed to the development of Negro schools. 
The use of these funds to support public schools directly or indi- 
rectly shows the general trend. Public recognition of the obliga- 
tion to maintain schools for all and enrichment of the curricula 
of public schools for Negroes are bringing about a decline in en- 
rollment in private secondary schools. Nevertheless, private insti- 
tutions such as The Penn School, Hampton, and Tuskegee con- 
tinue to set standards for public schools to follow. 
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STIMULATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Experimentation in private secondary education in the South 
will doubtless continue, to the advantage of independent and pub- 
lic schools, along the following lines: (1) continued guidance 
through small classes and close relationship between teachers and 
students; (2) greater realization of the value of cooperative living 
within the school community; (3) increased maintenance of school 
property by students; (4) accelerated procedures including summer 
schools; (5) continuance of training in aeronautics and navigation 
and the stressing of mathematics; (6) improved techniques in mod- 
ern language teaching; (7) development of better physical train- 
ing programs; (8) greater community-school contacts and coopera- 
tive relationships; (g) improved methods of school administration; 
and (10) the use of new tools and techniques for the general im- 
provement of teaching. 


II. EXPERIMENTS IN PRIVATE SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 
1. METAIRIE PARK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL (NEW ORLEANS) 


The Metairie Park Country Day School was established in 1929 
by a group of New Orleans parents. Its founders wished to make 
available for their children recent developments in educational 
practice, and hoped through doing so to assist in hastening general 
educational advancement in the area. 

Five years before, the same earnest group had organized the 
New Orleans Nursery School. The success of this enterprise, which 
is now continuing under the direction of Newcomb College as the 
Newcomb Nursery School, encouraged them to undertake a next 
step. The fact that the Nursery School's first 


‘ , 


‘eraduates” were 
ready to begin their elementary school education precipitated the 
decision to attempt it. 

In March of 1929 the group organized as a non-profit corpora- 
tion under Louisiana law. A tract of nearly fourteen acres of un- 
developed suburban land was chosen, and a one-fifth payment made 
in order to secure title. A committee was organized to secure the 
funds needed for the initial development of grounds and for a 
beginning of building. Another committee undertook to define 
policy and to seek professional leadership for the working program. 
A third committee began a study of building possibilities. A series 
of meetings was held at which these committees reported progress 
to the whole group. As general understanding developed and en- 
thusiasm for the total project was generated, others became inter- 
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ested and joined the original group, until about thirty-two families 
were associated in the enterprise. 

The work of the committees led to discussion and correspond- 
ence with a number of educators, visits to other schools of the type 
which it was desired to create, collection of financial and construc- 
tion data, and visits on invitation from several heads of such schools 
in other cities. In March a headmaster was appointed, and an 
architect retained for the first building. Thus planning of plant 
and program began simultaneously. Construction of the building 
was begun in June of 1929. The first session opened in the partly 
completed structure in September of the same year. Meanwhile part 
of the land had been cleared, a road had been built to the prop- 
erty, and necessary equipment had been purchased and assembled. 

On the opening day a group of fifty-six children, in the first six 
grades of elementary school, came together with a staff of seven. 
Now, sixteen years later, the school consists of a kindergarten and 
twelve grades, with two hundred and sixty-five children and thirty- 
three staff members. It owns land, buildings and equipment cost- 
ing $350,000, has a beginning of endowment fund amounting to 
$100,000, and has sent out one hundred and ten graduates. 

From the beginning the school has remained a cooperative, 
parent-owned corporation. At its annual meeting in May, parents 
and teachers voting together elect a board of twenty directors for 
the following year and approve a budget. The board appoints the 
headmaster, and meets usually three times a year to hear his 
report and approve what proposals seem good. Committees of the 
Board, on Finances, Buildings and Grounds, and Educational Pro- 
gram, meet on call to consult in the fields of action indicated by 
their names. Within the budget, and subject to the approval of 
the Board, the Headmaster and staff conduct the working program 
of the school. This type of organization has avoided the over-con- 
servative tendencies of the self-perpetuating type of board, and has 
apportioned responsibilities for directorship over a representative 
group of parents. The professional operation of the school has 
been left entirely in the hands of the staff. 

At the outset money for the purchase of land and for the con- 
struction of buildings was secured through the sale of non-interest- 
bearing debentures, due in fifty years or in the event of liquida- 
tion, and all parents of children in attendance joined in purchas- 
ing these. Thus, had the school been forced to cease operating and 
to liquidate its holdings, the repayment of these debentures would 
have returned to its original supporters a prorated amount of its 
net assets. Later, as the growth and continuance of the school 
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seemed assured, additional funds for completing construction were 
donated outright. Debenture bonds totaling $169,000 will become 
due in 1979, except as these may be assigned to the school by gift 
or bequest meanwhile. 

UNIQUE FEATURES OF PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 

The school is located just outside the city of New Orleans, in 
the suburb of Metairie, which is a part of Jefferson Parish. Though 
not on a principal highway, and set apart from through traffic, it 
is at the theoretical center of a number of radiating main streets 
which reach directly all parts of the quarter-circle which contains 
New Orleans proper. Thus the school is within an easy fifteen 
minutes’ drive from Tulane University, or from the Old French 
Quarter. It is approximately the same distance, also, from new 
residential developments toward Lake Pontchartrain and others 
farther upstream along the left bank of the Mississippi. 

The school’s central building, of brick painted white, looks 
like a spacious plantation home. The approach driveway circles 
among moss-hung oaks to a main building featured by a two- 
story gallery with high white pillars. This central building, con- 
taining administrative rooms on the ground floor and library above, 
is flanked by lower brick wings extending toward the front. Be- 
tween the central two-and-a-half story block and the flanking wings, 
twin patios present arched openings through which access is had to 
the rear courts formed by the one-story frame classroom buildings. 
The whole is shaped roughly like a capital H, with the main 
building as the connecting bar. The central building sets the 
dominant architectural theme, which is repeated by the low com- 
municating galleries of the buildings which form the rear courts. 
A feature also is the “setting-back” of the successive buildings to the 
rear, so that the view in that direction expands laterally, rather 
than seems to narrow in perspective. It is in this rear court, open- 
ing at the further end to extensive playing fields, that much of 
the outdoor activity of the school takes place. While attractive, the 
buildings are simple and inexpensive. The two things desired in 
them, assuming their adequacy for the school’s educational pro- 
gram, were a familial and homelike quality, and a construction cost 
so low that their very value might not force the effort to continue 
to use them, should they in the course of time become outmoded. 
The founding group wished of all things to avoid building a 
“cathedral of learning,” which would by its very permanency and 
inflexibility contribute to a static program. 

Besides administrative rooms and the library, the plant con- 
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tains adequate classrooms for all grades; an auditorium seating 
four hundred and possessing a roomy stage; dining-room; kitchen; 
laundry; laboratory with dark-room; shop; forge and kiln house; 
studios for textiles, pottery, sculpture, painting, and dance art; a 
music building with ensemble and practice rooms and a Carnegie 
record collection; gymnasium with locker and shower rooms; 
garages for ’buses and station-wagons; tennis courts, playground, 
athletic fields; and caretaker’s house. A portion of the grounds con- 
tains a fine grove of trees, while about half the acreage is in good 
turf. The entire tract is fenced. 


AN INTEGRATED 12-YEAR PROGRAM 


All the building construction and the development of grounds 
have gone forward during the operation of the school, in response 
to developing needs; the designing has been shared by the staff who 
use the plant. The inconvenience at times of construction during 
operation has more than been offset by the close relation of con- 
struction plans to routine functioning. In too many school and 
college situations an architect proposes, a board of education dis- 
poses, and a teaching staff does the best it can to set up a program 
in the result. All this has been significantly avoided in this case. 

The pre-primary work of the school is in charge of a director 
and an assistant. Grades one to eight, each with a group teacher 
in charge, are under a general supervisor’s direction. The senior 
high school is organized into home-rooms, each with an adviser, 
acting under a Dean. Instruction in the high school is departmen- 
talized, with instructors in language arts, sciences, mathematics, 
social science, and foreign language. Additional specialist teachers, 
some functioning in both upper and lower school, conduct work in 
dance art and dramatics, textile arts, shopwork, art, crafts, music, 
and physical education. A librarian, a financial secretary, a regis- 
trar, a housemother, a superintendent of maintenance, and secre- 
tarial assistants complete the salaried staff. 

The philosophy and work of all these is coordinated by super- 
vision, conferences, staff meetings, and by a compilation, constantly 
under revision, called “Customary Routines.’”” Numerous com- 
mittees of staff, students, or both, function continuously or for 
special occasions. These include such groups as the School Council, 
the Athletics Committee, the Assembly Committee. It is the 
school’s policy to include students in planning wherever appro- 
priate, in order to offer them the developmental experience of shar- 
ing frequently with adults in the approach to unsolved problems. 
A student committee, for example, keeps a record of activities and 
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responsibilities carried by individual students in the high school, 
and this is consulted frequently by the Council in making com- 
mittee appointments, so as to distribute responsibilities that can 
be educative. The routines of school operation provide many such 
opportunities for securing “by-product” educational values. 
A NEW TYPE OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY PROGRAM 

The program throughout the school is concerned with pro- 
moting desirable growth in children in all ways toward which the 
school’s resources can contribute. Since practically all the students 
are children of executives or professional men, and the median in- 
telligence tends to be high, the faculty from the beginning saw the 
academic function of the school as foundational for further edu- 
cation above the secondary level. The basic content of the senior 
high school curriculum, therefore, includes as a minimum the 
studies commonly expected by colleges of entering freshmen. Mere 
“college preparation,” however, on the “coaching” level, the school 
emphatically rejects. Rather it believes that college.entrance should 
come as a normal next step in education and that the secondary 
school should guide and sort students to higher institutions appro- 
priate for carrying on each student’s “design for living.” It be- 
lieves, also, that living fully and richly at each age level is the 
best preparation for what is to follow, and that one can be con- 
ventionally “well-prepared” for college, but ill-prepared for life. 

Accordingly, various practical activities also are carried for- 
ward, at times additional to the academic program and at times 
related to it or even merged with it. All the studies and activities 
endorsed and promoted by the school are considered as comprising 
the curriculum. As a result, some parts of the program do not 
“count” for purposes of admission credit for college; yet for the 
school’s purposes they may be even more vital for desirable student 
growth. The time-schedule of these “non-credit” activities is more 
flexible than that for the “credit” courses, but otherwise they are 
given equal value. For example, no “grades,” “marks,” “rank-lists,” 
or other factitious devices are used to motivate effort in either 
academic or “interest activity” groups. The constant motive for 
effort is the desire for growth. Students from the early years are 
encouraged to join in planning for their growth. At high school 
age it is natural for those who have come up in such a regime to 
employ voluntarily the school’s resources, academic and other, for 
furthering their own development. Thus the real purposes of 
study are not obscured by competition for “getting grades.” The 
school uses freely standardized tests of achievement, and keeps 
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careful appraisal records of accomplishment; but to students com- 
parison are always with their own former attainment, and not 
with the ratings of other students. 

Typical “interest activities” that are going forward at the pres- 
ent time are art, metalcraft, pottery, modeling, dance art, textile 
arts, gardening, mechanical drawing, shopwork, child-development 
study, typing, office work, chorus, and piano. Photography, radio, 
building model aeroplanes, and archery are latent at the moment. 

The school is especially concerned that its students be well 
oriented toward worthy family living, and able to contribute needed 
skills to later homemaking. The repair and construction work in 
the shop, the background which is obtained in textile arts, the 
knowledge of form, color, and design from the experiences in the 
art studio, the tastes, skills, and information acquired in such ac- 
tivities as pottery and metalcraft, cooking, gardening, and child- 
development study, with kindergarten and first grade as labora- 
tories—all these contribute directly toward intelligent parenthood 
later. The child-study activity involves observation and _ practice 
in the pre-primary and primary grades, substantial background 
reading, and conferences with teachers and supervisors. While it is 
most frequently elected by girls, each year some boys ask to share 
in it. During practice hours the boys take the more masculine roles 
of assistants in the play activities and shop experiences of the young- 
est children. 

The Garden Club takes care of shrubbery, leads in periodic 
“grounds cleanup” days, and raises flowers for class and social 
rooms of the school. This club has a nursery, in which box, roses, 
hydrangeas, azaleas, crepe myrtles, poinsettias, and many other 
plants are grown from cuttings. Hundreds of box plants which 
were thus propagated are now bordering walks on the school 
grounds. 

The physical education program provides outdoor play with 
trained supervision for every child every day. Musical and rhyth- 
mic activities and advanced dance art contribute in still other 
directions to cultural balance, poise, and richness of appreciation. 


SAMPLES OF METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


Freedom to adopt varied methods of instruction has charac- 
terized the program as much as the variety of curricular content. 
Discussions, forums, dramatizations, group enterprises of various 
sorts, visits from active workers in different fields, and field-study 
trips are employed whenever appropriate and feasible. An in- 
stance or two will illustrate. 
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A class in literature, reading Old Testament stories, became 
interested in the similarity of the ethical teachings of several great 
religions. After further study, this group wrote a script for choral 
speaking, called “Flames of the Same Fire,” for presentation to 
other students. Besides the literary work involved, values were 
realized through designing stage set and groupings, practising 
diction, organizing for group action, and arranging the musical 
accompaniment. In a social studies class some statistics on juvenile 
delinquency led to a study of certain “blighted” areas in New Or- 
leans, which included making “spot maps” of these. Copies of 
these maps, in greatly enlarged form, were given to the New Or- 
leans Council of Social Agencies, and have had valuable use. The 
class wrote a lengthy report of its study, called “Profile of a City.” 
There were no sharp divisions in such an undertaking between 
social studies, written English, and mechanical drawing, all of 
which contributed to the total. 

A class trip was organized (before the days of O.D.T.!) to see 
at first hand some places in the South where community life was 
being made better by group endeavor centering in improved edu- 
cation. This class spent a long evening in conference with a 
supervisor of public elementary schools in a poor Alabama county, 
had an all-day visit at Tuskegee, conferred with the superintendent 
of schools of Habersham County (Georgia), visited the National 
Youth Administration School at Clarksville, Georgia, the Mace- 
donia Community, the Jordan School District, and the Parker 
School District near Greenville, South Carolina. A morning was 
spent in field visits with workers of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, and an afternoon with the Greenville County Council. An 
interesting conference was held with C.I.O. Textile Union leaders. 
A brief stop was made at the John C. Campbell Folk School. In 
the course of moving from place to place, short stops were made 
to interview farmers, blacksmiths, and other workers, and between 
stops long discussions went forward in the cars. Each evening in a 
kind of seminar called “going over our notes” the day’s experiences 
were reviewed and clarified. Photographic records were taken of 
terracing operations, housing conditions, and workers. 


After their return, this class wrote a book called “Blue Denim 
and Red Clay,” which was illustrated with photo-enlargements 
made by some of the group. This was a serious piece of writing. 
Important values in terms of social understandings, of pupil-teacher 
relationships, and of group fellowship were derived, additional to 
the obvious academic learnings. One student said: “Any family 
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could make a trip together as interesting as this, if they just had 
the idea to do so.” Another suggested that the classroom teachers 
in the school should make a similar trip as a basis for understand- 
ing better the South about which they teach. 

Another sort of field-trip is to the school’s camp on the Gulf 
Coast. This has very simple equipment, constructed by students. 
Here skills of woodcraft and camp-cookery may be practiced, and 
some of the factor of legitimate adventure may be acquired, which 
modern city living has largely taken from youth. From such ex- 
periences, we hope, the stars, sunrise and sunset, forest and stream 
become friends for life. 


GUIDANCE AND FOLLOW-UP 


“Guidance” in the school is not a separated function, but is 
implicit in all the experiences which students and teachers share. 
Of course there is need for guidance conferences, test appraisals, 
individual background histories, and parent interviews. The variety 
and informality of activities in which students may be observed 
gives much material and scope for guidance effort. A rich field, 
only partly explored, is that of so-called “parent education.” This 
goes on steadily through interpretative individual and group con- 
ferences; but always more of it is needed. 

It is too soon to do more than attempt a partial assay of the 
school’s effect upon its graduates or their contribution to society. 
They now number one hundred and ten. Forty-nine are now in 
college, ten of these on army or navy assignment. Twenty-two of 
the girls are married and have eighteen children. One boy is 
married. 

In the five classes which have had time to graduate from col- 
lege, there were twenty-four girls and thirteen boys. Fourteen of 
the girls are married. One is a Red Cross executive, one teaches 
physical education, one is a cryptographer, one a nurse, one a 
graduate student in biology, one a cinema aspirant, one is taking 
a secretarial course while her fiancé is in the Navy, two are just 
starting gainful employment. The thirteen boys include a Navy 
radio research technician, a major in the Marine Corps, an artist 
and teacher, an Army aviation instructor, a superintendent of a 
war-chemical plant, seven junior naval officers, and a medical stu- 
dent. 

The thirty-eight colleges attended by graduates include Mills 
and Reed on the Pacific Coast, Oberlin and Wisconsin near the 
Great Lakes, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Princeton, Swarthmore, Benning- 
ton, Harvard, and Dartmouth in the northern Atlantic States; and 
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Sweet Briar, Georgia Tech, and Vanderbilt in the South. The larg- 
est contingents have gone to Tulane and Newcomb, comprising 
forty-four of a total of ninety-eight. 


THE SCHOOL AS A STIMULATING EDUCATIONAL STUDY 

In addition to its effort to serve the best interests of its own 
students, the school has kept in touch with educational develop- 
ments in its area and beyond. Individuals and groups visit it fre- 
quently. These have included workers in public and _ private 
school systems, social workers, Education classes from Tulane, New- 
comb, Dominican College, Louisiana State University, Louisiana 
Normal College, Southeastern Louisiana University, Alabama 
Women’s College, and Louisiana State University Library School 
classes. Staff members serve on various boards and committees in 
New Orleans and vicinity. Teachers and students at times visit 
school programs in the area. The school has brought to New 
Orleans several regional Progressive Education Association con- 
ferences; it has held one institute for educators from Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, which was led by William H. Kil- 
patrick, one which was fed by Carleton Washburne and Morris 
Mitchell, and a tri-state conference at Jackson, Mississippi, which 
was designed to bring together state educational reorganization 
leaders to share their experiences. Staff members have visited 
schools in Atlanta, Houston, Dallas, and San Antonio, as well as in 
numerous places in Louisiana. The school has been host to a small 
conference of school heads from cities in Southwestern states. It 
has kept au courant with city and state survey programs. Staff 
members have taught in workshops, summer schools, and _ local 
colleges. In such ways the school has tried to be a quiet influence 
wherever possible in the direction of fostering liberal educational 
views. In Shreveport the Southfield School, its younger cousin, has 
been an outpost for the same endeavor. Free of political pressures, 
concerned only to work according to the best thinking of its staff, 


stimulated by constantly keeping in touch with forward-looking 
school practices elsewhere over a wide area, the Metairie Park 
Country Day School means to contribute what it can toward a 
richer and more functional education for children, and better 


understanding of child growth on the part of parents and teachers. 
2. PENN SCHOOI 
Penn School is located at the geographic center of St. Helena 


Island, South Carolina. Within the span of its 83 years the educa- 
tional procedures have changed from those common to a somewhat 
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rigid New England Latin School to those of a rural community 
school embodying the basic ideas of Frissell, Washington, and 
Moton and oriented in such a manner as to meet the multiple 
needs of a folk standing half-way between a pure agrarian economy 
and a semi-industrial era of machines and factories. Throughout 
its history the school has sought to invest its vision and its resources 
in the development of the whole child and the total community. 
An imaginative and community-conscious leadership has pioneered 
in integrating the school with its community at a period when most 
schools sought and achieved a monastic isolation from the vicissi- 
tudes and perplexities of their environment. Thus within the past 
four decades Penn School has achieved an international reputation 
as one of the foremost rural schools in the nation. 

The Sea Islands, which Penn School serves, are among the oldest 
efforts at colonization in America. Here Spain, France, and Eng- 
land strove for a foothold in the New World until England secured 
Santa Elena from the Spaniards in 1763. A century earlier Eng- 
lish planters in the West Indies, suffering from exhausted lands, had 
dispatched one of their number to explore the coastal country. 
The glowing reports of Captain William Hilton were speedily 
followed by colonists who laboriously carved plantations of con- 
siderable size and importance out of the marshes and forests of 
Santa Elena. The cultivation of rice and indigo and the trade 
in timber and naval stores rewarded their labors with a steady finan- 
cial return. Shortly after Yorktown the soils of the island were 
found to yield a long staple cotton of great value. With this dis- 
covery the Sea Islands soared to fame and wealth. Thenceforward 
until the coming of the boll weevil in 1918 cotton was king. 

The plantation economy and the vast wealth which it produced 
were forged in the furnace of slavery. From the West Indies and 
Africa such large numbers of Negroes were imported that they 
speedily outnumbered the whites. Here they remained to produce 
the white gold for their economic overlords until 1862, when the 
occupation of the island by Federal troops heralded the dawn of a 
new day. The plantation owners fled the Sea Islands and their 
former slaves became the masters of the land. 

From Boston, Philadelphia, and other eastern cities men and 
women of good will came to help the Islanders reorganize their 
life. The education of the freedmen—which had been halted in 
1835 because of the growing fear of the Abolition Movement—was 
of primary concern to those who came to heal the wounds of slav- 
ery and war. Among the first of these was Miss Laura Towne of 
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Philadelphia and her life-long associate, Miss Ellen Murray of 
London. With high devotion and rare courage these two women 
labored with unflagging zeal to bring encouragement and enlighten- 
ment to all the people. 

On the Oaks Plantation on St. Helena Island they called the 
“scholars” from field and cabin. The “scholars” were eager to 
learn, but the schooling received in the field hardly prepared them 
for the disciplined activities of the class room which was sought 
late and promptly left when the urge to pick blackberries or go 
fishing mastered the yet unborn desire to grapple with the curious 
life of one Julius Caesar. It was a strange school with the pupils 
sauntering in and out at their pleasure. The children nonetheless 
were apt and eager and their school manners developed apace with 
the vision of their teachers. In due time the need for new accom- 
modations arose and friends in Philadelphia responded by sending 
down a ready-made school house which only needed to be assem- 
bled. Thus Penn Normal, Industrial, and Agricultural School was 
born and had its beginning days. 


The founders of Penn School modeled their school after the 
fashion of the day and established a New England Latin School in 
the middle of a cotton patch. The beginning years were harnessed 
with uncommon zeal to the chariot of the Three R’s. The evidence 
of the mental competence made possible by a profound devotion to 
“book learning’’ was speedily recognized by travelers from near and 
far who pronounced the folk of the Sea Islands the most literate 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Youngsters and oldsters swarmed the 
school like bees on the nearby cherry blossoms. The children had 
a knack for memory work which, incidentally, persists among the 
children of our own day; they took enormous delight in reciting 


long poems and famous passages from English literature. Their 


minds were like sponges and served as reservoirs into which were 
poured vast quantities of information. 

At the turn of the century the question of whether to educate 
or not to educate the Negro was being drowned by other voices 
raised in behalf of the how of Negro education. Should the edu- 
cation of the Negro follow the pattern laid down by the colleges 
and universities or should it seek primarily to equip the student 
to wrest a living from the hands of a competitive and unfriendly 
society? Undoubtedly the champions of the latter idea hoped to 
achieve both goals with the scales slightly loaded in favor of in- 
dustrial and agricultural competence. Hollis Frissell of Hampton 
and Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee were the able apologists 
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for these ideals. The founders of Penn School were ready to relin- 
quish their work and turned naturally to Dr. Frissell, who brought 
to the island Rossa B. Cooley, a Vassar graduate and a teacher at 
Hampton. Miss Cooley was joined by Miss Grace House and to- 
gether they labored to establish an “outpost” of the Hampton- 
Tuskegee idea in education. With rare vision a program was 
developed to enable a farming community to master the mul- 
tiple problems common to all rural folk, a program that was 
at once rural-wise and community-conscious. They observed that 
Penn School children could recite with amazing ease the lofty 
prose of Emerson, but that they were without the “know how” 
of mending a plow or building a chicken coop. There were 
crops other than cotton that needed to be cultivated, homes to 
be built, plows and sewing machines to be repaired. There 
seemed to be a multitude of good reasons why a rural school should 
have fields and shops in which boys and girls could become “work- 
men who need not be ashamed.” Forests were cleared and fields 
cultivated and boys and girls, under the direction of a Penn School 
graduate, trooped to the fields with a poem on their lips and a plow 
between their sturdy hands. In 1912 carpentry, blacksmithing and 
wheelwrighting, machine repair, cobbling and harness making, bas- 
ketry and sewing were added to the curriculum. 


Penn School grew from a one-room affair to a plant which today 
numbers over a score of industrial and academic buildings, with a 
staff of 26 teachers and a student body in excess of 300, of whom 60 
are resident students from the Sea Islands and the mainland. 


Through the farm, the shops, and the dairy Penn School has 
sought to set a good example for its island community. The home 
economics teacher spends her time between the school and com- 
munity teaching the art of better homemaking and better garden- 
ing. The Penn School nurse cares for the health of the boarding 
and day students and goes out day and night to meet the com- 
munity needs. Under the nurse’s supervision a midwives’ class, 
all of whom are now registered with the state, meets monthly for 
instruction and help. A community class of adults meets weekly 
for instruction in health and homemaking and, while they discuss 
their problems, their apt fingers quilt in order to give warmth to 
some needy member of the community. 

Healthful recreation plays a vital role in the life of our boys 
and girls. Basketball, soccer, football, and baseball provide the 
proper play life. Saturday evenings are given over to games and 
directed play in the large hall. A monthly Sunday evening Com- 
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munity Sing brings parents, students, and community friends to- 
gether for song and music and a lecture on some topic of general 
interest. 

In the school calendar there are two weeks that have grown to 
the proportion of institutions: Potato Week and Planting Week. 
Potato Week, which comes just before the first frost, is a week of 
great activity and excitement. The day students remain at home 
where they help to harvest the sweet potatoes, the island’s foremost 
cash crop, and they here have the opportunity to give practical ex- 
pression to the farm practices learned at the school; during this 
week they choose the plot for their winter gardens and discuss with 
their teachers, who visit every pupil’s home, any problems con- 
fronting them in their winter plans for gardens and animals. The 
boarding students obtain this same practical experience on a larger 
scale at the school where they have lessons in milking, beautifica- 
tion of grounds, and potato grading and curing. Planting Week 
occurs in the early spring, with this same type of learning experi- 
ence, as preparations are made for spring gardens. Records are 
kept of garden work and products in the child’s home room, and 
the home acres are cultivated and the products canned. The work 
and records of the spring garden are completed only after the fall 
Junior Farmers’ Fair has given an opportunity for the community 
to see and judge the results of all the island children’s garden and 
farm efforts. The county schools join Penn School for a day of 
play, prizes, and feasting at this gala fall harvest festival. 

In January, 1944, Miss Cooley and Miss House, after forty 
years of pioneer work in the field of rural community education, 
handed the work of Penn School to their successors, Howard and 
Alice Kester, the present principals. Under them Penn School con- 
tinues in the tradition of training the mind and hand and heart. 

Rural-minded and community-conscious governmental officials, 
missionaries and teachers from more than a score of foreign coun- 
tries have found in Penn School a model of the sort of educational 
program they themselves needed. Many are they who would join 
Dr. C. T. Loram of the Native Affairs Commission of the Union 
of South Africa in saying, “I have found what I came to America 
to see: A rural school with its head in the high heavens and its 
feet planted firmly on the solid earth.” 








